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FROM EXILE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ISLE IN THE PACIFIC. 

On a rock, rising sheer from the purple deeps 
of the mid-Pacific, stands a man beneath a 
flagstaff from which lazily droops the British 
Union Jack. So high he stands up in the 
warm blue air, that the sound of the "league- 
long roller " which breaks against the base of 
his palm-clothed pinnacle comes to .his ear 
like the murmur of a sea-shell. Beneath him 
is the solitude of the sea ; above and around 
him the solitude of the tender sky ; and 
everywhere, save that whisper of the wave, 
is silence. There are sea-birds, whose white 
wings, multitudinous as snow-flakes, circle 
round the rock and flash between him and 
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the dark-hued sea ; but they are either so far 
below that their plaintive whimper is un- 
heard, or they emit no sound. Of land-birds 
there are few, and those of which the little 
isle can boast draw their painted glories 
slowly through the cloudless sky, without so 
much as a chirp or twitter. At his feet a 
lizard flits across the sward, almost as swift 
as light, and quite as noiseless. Not a breath 
of wind stirs the tall pine tops, nor the still 
taller cocoa-nut trees around him. 

The man himself, as he stands there with 
his eyes fixed on the horizon, is motionless as 
a statue, and as dumb. A sculptor would 
have been glad of such a model, though per- 
chance he would have attired him differently. 
He is in an English sailor's dress, so far as 
he can be said to be dressed at all — that is, 
he has blue trousers, fastened by a belt 
around his waist ; but the cloth is in rags, 
and the leather is worn thin, and has lost all 
trace of its original colour. He has a snow- 
white shirt, not made of linen, however, but 
of some soft and pulpy substance — the bark 
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of the paper mulberry tree, macerated in a 
running stream, and beaten out, like gold 
leaf, by a wooden mallet. His headgear is a 
large leaf of many colours, which not only 
shields his face from the tropical sun, but 
trails behind his back like a dustman's cap ; 
and yet his face, naturally swarthy, has 
become tanned almost to copper colour by the 
sun-rays of a clime where it is seldom colder 
(save in storm times) than England's June, 
though rarely Warmer than its July. 

This duskiness of complexion, with the coal 
black eyes which shine out from it like light 
from darkness, gives the young fellow (for he 
is not yet thirty, and looks younger) a some- 
what fierce expression, but little mitigated by 
the feminine arrangement of his hair, which 
flows over his shoulders in waves of glossy 
black. But he is nevertheless exceedingly 
handsome. His teeth, if one could get him 
to smile (which is not easy), would dazzle you 
with their whiteness; for tobacco has been 
unknown to them for many a long day, and 
the kindly fruits of the earth, to which alone 
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they have been accustomed, are less harmful 
to them than our beef and mutton. His 
figure is a model of manliness ; agility and 
strength are in every limb, and his move- 
ments have an ease and gi*ace which are 
never seen save in the savage, or in those 
who have been long emancipated from the 
restraints of civilization. But he has none of 
the stolidity of the savage. He paces the 
scanty spot of level ground which forms his 
outlook station with an impatience that re- 
minds one of a caged wild animal at feeding 
time, though, unlike it, he has no expecta- 
tions. Food nature has supplied to him in 
abimdance ; and that of a delicious kind. By 
climbing the nearest tree, which he can do 
with the swiftness of a monkey, though for 
scores of feet it has no branch or twig to 
hold by, he can procure the sweet fresh meat 
of the cocoa-nut, and its refreshing milk ; or, 
if he descends into the valley behind him, 
there are limes and oranges in profusion (the 
scent whereof is even now beginning to reach 
him, for the wind is rising from the west), 
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for which he has only to stretch forth his 
hand. 

I have said he has no expectations, and yet 
it is plain he has placed himself on that huge 
coign of vantage, beneath the British flag, 
with some idea of seeing or being seen by 
some one. 

When one has waited for ten years, how- 
ever, and watched the desolate waste of ocean 
for a sail in vain, even the young begin to 
lose hope and heart. 

And yet how many persons in that world 
which has most surely, he thinks, by this 
time have forgotten him, would willingly 
change places with this young fellow! He 
has health and strength at all times, such as 
few of us feel possessed of even for a day ; he 
has no wants of a material kind, nor the least 
anxiety about them for himself or others ; 

" The weariness, the fever, and the fret ; 
Here where men «it and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few last sad grey hairs ; 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think, is to be full of sorrow and leaden- 
eyed despairs : 
Where beauty cannot keep its lustrous eyes. 
Nor young love pine at them beyond to-morrow; " 
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all these things are unknown to him. If 
he has doubts and fears as to the world to 
come, they do not plague him ; and the world 
in which he finds himself is a Paradise. 

As he turns from the ocean view to look 

behind him for indications, to which less 

accustomed eyes would be blind, of coming 

storm, a very Garden of Eden is spread before 

him. The promontory on which he stands 

may be likened to the hea4 of a horse, the 

neck of which, clothed, not in thunder, as 

the sacred poet paints it, but in the luxuriance 

of tropic vegetation, slopes down to a broad 

back of pasture land — or what would be so 

were it not so enamelled with flowers. On 

this table-land stands a hut — presumably his 

dwelling-place — which, though built of the 

niero tree, as dark as rosewood, and more 

durable, shines in the still cloudless sunlight 

like a star. On either side of this table-land 

slope down great valleys, so fertile that they 

<lo not require even to be " tickled with a 

hoe " to be made to " laugh with harvest," 

and these again are intersected with deep 
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ravines, dark green with forests of foliage, 
till they debouch, black with distance, on the 
shore. 

Not a living being, nor even an animal, is 
to be seen ; it is a primeval world in which 
Man has been made first ; " the beasts of the 
earth and the cattle after their kind " are yet 
to come, if ever. Nor to all appearances has 
woman been made to be man's ruin. Surely, 
then, this solitary figure, silent on his Peak 
and "gazing on the Pacific," should have 
been as happy as the poet has painted " stout 
Cortez." But Cortez was not an exile. It 
needs no great judge of human character to 
read in this young man's features the signs 
of dissatisfaction ; of the ennui bom of idle- 
ness ; of the weariness begotten by day after 
day, albeit all sunshine, of uneventful same- 
ness and monotony. There are lines on his 
face that speak, if not of care, of passion; and 
his brow is heavy with brooding thought. 
But for the brightness of his eyes and a 
certain passionate look in them, which puzzles 
you, you would say his expression was indif- 
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ference almost to vacancy. In a moment, 
however, all this is changed ; a tiny speck of 
white upon the eastern horizon has caught 
his eye, and his whole countenance undergoes 
a marvellous transformation; it becomes in- 
stinct with liope and fear. He snatches up a 
telescope that lies at his feet, and gazes long 
and earnestly at the object which has at- 
tracted his attention. 

It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding the 
intense excitement which consumes him, his 
hand, thanks to Nature's training for ten 
long years, is as firm as the rock on which he 
stands. The little white speck, no bigger 
than a seed of thistledown, which his keen 
eye has detected, proves, under the glass, to 
be a ship shaping her course towards the 
island ; and what is more and better, an 
English ship. For the same flag can be made 
out upon her, that has already begun to beat 
and flap on the tall staflF above his head. 

Under these circumstances, it is curious 
that the young man's face is no longer fixed 
in the direction from which this signal of 
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rescue comes. He has turned his gaze in 
the opposite quarter, and fixes it long and 
earnestly upon the now fast-gathering clouds, 
and especially on a thin line of inky black- 
ness which has of late become visible on the 
western horizon. There is certainly no fault 
to be found now with the expression of his 
face in connection with inertness and indif- 
ference; it exhibits contending emotions of 
a very vehement and masterful kind ; but, 
strange to say, the chief among them is inde- 
cision. Busy as is his brain, he cannot make 
up his mind to act; and yet, as well he 
knows, there is but little time to waste in 
mere reflection. Trom the signs in that 
western sky he knows that a wind is coming 
up behind them, which is to be dreaded even 
in the security of his island home — the 
typhoon of the Pacific. 

At last, some thought which has been 
shaping in his mind ever since he caught 
sight of that increasing but still distant sail, 
and which again and again has been dis- 
solved by antagonistic reflection only to 
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gather head once more, takes definite form 
and purpose. He flings the telescope to the 
ground, and, with such speed as feet that 
tread English soil can rarely compass, darts 
down the hill to the wooden cabin. There 
are palisades in front of it, not so tall as 
those which Crusoe built, but of a good 
height, and these he leaps with a bound, and 
shoots like an arrow into the hut. This is 
beautifully clean and neat, and consists of 
two apartments. The one he enters contains 
a bunk or bedstead, with bedding of pure 
white ; a small but well stocked bookcase ; on 
the wall little cabin lockers, such as sailors 
use; and on the floor, by way of chair, a 
good-sized sea chest. This last is fastened, 
and without trying the lock he strikes the lid 
with his foot, and bursts it open. There are 
clothes in it of English cut, which he casts 
impatiently to left and right, and at the 
bottom two little packets, which he thrusts 
into his waist belt. One look around the 
room, and then another into its companion 
chamber, which has pictures on the wall and 
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boasts of a couple of rude chairs; in the 
centre of the floor a heap of earth and rub- 
bish, on which his eyes rest for a moment 
hesitatingly. Beneath it, wrapped up in 
plantain leaves, is the mid-day meal, cooking 
between hot stones. Shall he spend a minute 
or two, he asks himself, in providing himself 
with food for his ocean journey ? then 
answers "no," and over the palisades and 
up the hill flies back again as swiftly as he 
came. The ship has progressed no nearer; 
the adverse wind has begun to tell upon her, 
and she has also shortened sail ; perhaps she 
is about to change her course. 

As if this fact were freighted with such 
utter despair for him as to have produced a 
desire for suicide, the young fellow projects 
himself down the sheer face of the cliflF. 
From fern to fern, from root to root, he drops 
down the wooded crag with inconceivable 
rapidity. The sea birds clang and shriek as 
he nears their circling host, but not at him ; 
they sceut the coming storm in the darken- 
ing air, and give notice to one another of its 
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dread approach. Well he knows their warn- 
ing cry, but he neglects it. On the shore, 
overshadowed by the last palm trees, is a 
little creek with a small canoe in it ; into this 
he leaps, and seizing the double paddle that 
lies within it, plies it with a vigour that has 
almost as much of fury as of skill in it. 

In vain the roller on the beach, white 
tipped and roaring like a thousand lions, 
makes at him ; now in air, now in water, he 
spins along the top of it, and though 
drenched to the skin, and with his frail craft 
half filled with the eager waves, comes out on 
the other side into what is by comparison 
smooth water. Smooth, that is, so long as 
the island protects it from the gathering 
blast; but as he paddles eastward into the 
open, he flies from crest to crest through 
intervening gulfs of dark green brine. Occa- 
sionally only, through floods of foam, can 
he catch sight of the object of his perilous 
course, whose now scanty canvas renders it 
less visible to him than when it was more 
distant. 
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Whether he will ever reach those fellow- 
creatures yonder, all unconscious of his 
eflForts to reach them, is more than doubtful. 
One thing is certain, that in the teeth of that 
raging gale, which may last for days, he 
would be as powerless to wield a paddle as to 
swim a stroke. For him it is all or nothing ; 
rescue, or death amid those ravening waves. 
The wind, though not cold, driving with 
such resistless force upon his dripping form, 
as might well chill the energies of even a 
strong man ; but he feels neither cold nor 
wet ; every muscle is at work, every limb is 
strained to guide his headlong bark, which is 
now propelled by a power to which man's 
feeble help is as the foam cast from the 
paddle to the world of waves. lie can see 
the ship now, albeit she is a long way oflF ; 
an English frigate of large size, and of the 
old-fashioned sailing class. She has no 
steam-power of any kind, though if she had, 
it would not now have availed to keep her on 
her original course. The fear of the young 
fellow in the canoe is that the captain will 
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give up the fruitless struggle, and let his 
vessel scud before the wind ; his hope is that, 
not understanding the nature of his aerial 
enemy, and of the time it will in all proba- 
bility keep the field, he is still bent upon 
makijig the island, which, without doubt, 
must by this time have been observed, even 
if it be not the object for which the frigate is 
steering. It is also by no means certain that 
the good ship herself, caught in the arms of 
the tornado, may not be whirled to the 
depths of the ocean before his eyes, previous 
to his introduction to any of her crew, and 
even to their becoming aware of his presence. 
For well he knows that even if their atten- 
tion were not otherwise fully occupied, they 
would as soon think of meeting an omnibus 
on that waste of waters as of a canoe eight 
feet by three with an Englishman in it 
wielding a double paddle. 

Nevertheless, as after some two hours' 
struggle with the powers of sea and sky, the 
young fellow nears the ship, they do see him ; 
and as the wind bears him down upon her. 
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and he deftly glides up a snow mountain into 
a dark green valley, under her quarter, a 
rope is thrown to him by which he swings 
himself on board ; at the same time spurning 
with his feet the little bark of safety that is 
no loDger necessary to him, and which pro- 
ceeds bottom upwards, like a largish turtle, 
on its road to ruin. 

It must be put down to the unusual cir- 
cumstances of the case — the ship in difficul- 
ties ; a tornado blowing 60 lb. to the square 
foot; and a half-naked stranger out of the 
depths of the ocean, that the first person who 
greets him (who is the second lieutenant) 
forgets the proverbial politeness of the British 
sailor, and exclaims, " Who the devil are you, 
sir, and where do you hail from ? " 

" My name is Frank Wylder," returns the 
new comer coolly, as he squeezes the water 
from his dripping locks, " I come from 
yonder rock, called Craglands Isle, on which 
)^ou will go to pieces on the reef within half 
an hour, if you keep on your present course." 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON BOABD THE " ARETHUSA." 

The arrival of this unexpected guest fcaused 
a great sensation on board the Arethusa^ 
where there was considerable excitement 
already, arising from the extreme probability 
of her going to the bottom. Her commander, 
Captain Burt, a seaman of the old school, was 
giving orders in person through a speaking 
trumpet, and (it not being also an ear trum- 
pet) he could not hear them himself, such 
was the intense violence of the gale. Mr. 
Wylder was brought before him, his paper 
mulberry shirt reduced to pulp, his canvas 
trousers clinging to his legs as though they 
feared to be blown away, and his long wet 
hair streaming out behind him; yet he 
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looked an uncommonly fine fellow — " like a 
wind and water god " — said Mr. Lennox, the 
second lieutenant, who had some fancy, and 
even humour. 

"How the infernal regions did you come 
here, sir?" roared the captain, as if his 
arrival had been a crime. 

" I came in a canoe," answered the young 
man, speaking with great distinctness (which 
indeed was very necessary on this particular 
occasion, but he always did it). " I was 
shipwrecked on that island ten years ago, and 
came off from it within the last two hours to 
warn you of your danger." 

" As if we were not aware of it," growled 
the captain. 

" But you do not know of the reefs that 
lie ahead of you." 

"There are no reefs laid down in my 
chart," returned the other incredulously. 

" Neither is there any island, sir ; yet 
there it is," observed Lieutenant Lennox 
rQspectfuUy. 

The captain shook his head ; if admiralty 
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charts were to be found incorrect by mere 
ocular demonstration, it seemed to him that 
the service was going to the devil. 

Captain Burt was a short, thick-set man, 
dull, but honest, and so full of determination, 
that it included that of blood to the head. 
Mr. Lennox, with his slight build, but six 
feet of length (like a racing boat), oflFered a 
remarkable contrast to him in appearance ; 
but it was not so marked as the diflFerenoe in 
their characters. And yet they were excel- 
lent friends; the second lieutenant was the 
only man in the ship from whom the captain 
could be induced to take a word of advice ; 
which, however, was never administered in 
its naked form ; the pill was gilded, or he got 
him to swallow it wrapped up as in a raisin 
skin — in somebody else's opinion. It must 
be confessed, too, that counting upon his 
superior officer's great regard for him, his 
sense of humour led him to take liberties. 

" Have you any advice to oflfer, founded on 
your knowledge of the locality, Mr. Wylder?" 
suggested the lieutenant. 
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" Yes ; this wind, though it blows with 
such violence, is very partial." 

" I should call it prejudiced," remarked the 
lieutenant. 

" It has an area of but a few leagues. If 
you put your ship about and steer — I am no 
sailor — but out yonder," and he pointed 
obliquely to the west, " you will get out of 
its range in an hour or two." 

Again the captain shook his head, an 
answer he had to all suggestions, from the 
request of an hour's leave on shore to a sum- 
mons to surrender. Moreover, the proposi- 
tion was distasteful to him ; he did not like 
flying before an enemy of any kind — even a 
gale. "If this fellow is no sailor," he ex- 
claimed, "what can be the worth of his 
opinion, Lennox ? " 

" Well, sir, if he has been here for ten 
years with nothing to do but to look out for 
squalls, he ought to know something about 
them," observed the lieutenant gravely. 

" Does he call this a squall ? " inquired the 
captain with irritation. 
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" It is a typhoon," observed the new-comer 
quietly ; " that is," he added with a glance at 
the horizon, " it will be one in about half an 
hour." 

''It will not be so easy to put the ship 
about with this gale in her teeth," remarked 
Mr. Lennox with an air of reflection. 

" My ship will go where I please, sir," 
growled the captain, *'just as though she 
were my wife." 

Mr. Lennox smiled incredulously as if the 
metaphor rather illustrated his view of the 
matter. 

That smile saved the Arethusa. 

The captain raised his speaking-trumpet to 
his lips and gave the necessary order for 
reversing the ship's course. The operation, 
as the lieutenant had said, was by no means 
easy, and it was also very dangerous, which 
put the captain in good humour again. As 
they scudded before the gale at about twenty 
miles an hour, he glanced compassionately 
at the new arrival, standing at his side, 
notwithstanding the motion of the vessel. 
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like a statue, and almost as scantily 
draped. 

" This individual looks wet," he said; **take 
him below, Lennox, and give him a change 
of clothes and a glass of grog." 

" That's a queer fellow ! " observed the 
object of this attention, as he accompanied 
the lieutenant to his own cabin. 

" He is a very good fellow, and my cap- 
tain," answered the other drily, but with 
severe significance. 

" I was not going to say a word against 
him." 

" Indeed, I hope not, Mr. Wylder. While 
you are on board this ship he is your host, 
remember. When you have dried yourself, 
you can put on these clothes — they will fit 
you as to height at least ; and then we shall 
be glad to see you in the ward-room." 

When the young fellow was left alone, his 
first attention was given, not to his own 
dripping limbs, but to the contents of his 
belt — the two little packets which he had 
snatched so hurriedly from the chest. They 
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were neatly wrapped up in oiled silk, and 
had apparently suffered nothing from their 
late exposure. 

" That is well," he muttered, with compla- 
cency ; " for after so long an absence from 
one's native land, it is possible that it will be 
necessary to prove one's identity." 

Before drawing on the garments that had 
been allotted to him, he wiped the belt very 
carefully (and especially its two little leather 
pockets, into which he replaced the packets), 
and once more fastened it about his waist. 

As Lennox left the cabin he met Grant, 
the first lieutenant, who had up to this time 
been actively engaged on deck, but in another 
part of the vessel. He was a handsome, 
thoughtful-looking man, much the other's 
senior ; and afforded almost as strong a con- 
trast to him as the captain, though in quite 
other ways. 

" What is this I hear about a man having 
come on board in all this hurly-burly ? " 

" Well, it's true enough ; though it's hard 
to believe that anything that was not winged 
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or webfooted could have done it. He's an 
Englishman, too. Shipwrecked, it seems, ten 
years ago on that island, on which, according 
to his own account, we nearly went to pieces 
ourselves." 

" I believe he was right there, and tried to 
persuade the captain so an hour ago ; there's 
generally a ring of coral round such places. 
What's he like ? " 

" Well, so far as I could see, and I saw a 
good deal of him, poor fellow — he's putting 
some clothes of mine on him now, not before 
they were wanted — a very handsome savage." 

" A savage ! You said an Englishman." 

" My dear fellow, how literal you are. 
With a pulp shirt on, and no shoes, you 
would not look as if you were a scion of the 
Grants of G-rantness yourself." 

" But is the man a gentleman ? " 

" He certainly intended me to believe so." 
(Mr. Lennox had not forgiven the stranger's 
flippant allusion to his captain.) 

" Well, but you must surely know ; you 
wouldn't have given him your clothes ? " 
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" Captain's orders, sir," returned the young 
man, gravely. " I have also asked him to 
join us in the ward-room. You needn't be 
alarmed; he won't drop his h's about the 
place, at all events ; and he will not be the 
only man there," he added, slyly, " with a 
strong north-country accent." 

" North country, is he ? " returned Mr. 
Grant, unconscious of the sarcasm. 

" There, now, I have interested you at last 
in our future companion," laughed the young 
man ; " still, I am afraid he is not quite the 
true grit; I should place him south of the 
Tweed." 

" And his name ? " 

" He introduced himself as Mr. Wylder." 

" Wylder, Wylder ! and shipwrecked ! " 
exclaimed the first lieutenant, " that is really 
very curious. I knew a Wylder in Cumber- 
land who disappeared from his family about 
ten years ago, and was supposed to have been 
lost at sea ; that is, I knew his father." 

" Was he a black man ? " inquired Lennox, 
innocently. 
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"What nonsense you talk. He was a 
Cumberland squire of considerable property, 
though, to be sure, he was swarthy." 

" I should think his wife must have been 
swarthy, too, if this is their offspring. He is 
not like a nigger, however, for his hair hangs 
down his back like a girl's, except that there 
is little doubt of its being his own." 

" I am certainly curious to see him," mused 
Grant ; " I recall the story now quite dis- 
tinctly. He quarrelled with his father, 
Ernest Wylder, of Craglands." 

" Craglands," interrupted the other, " why, 
that is the name of his island. He called it 
Craglands Isle." 

" Then that cannot be a mere coincidence," 
ejaculated the first lieutenant, "but Frank 
Wylder it must be." 

" Now you mention it, he did tell me his 
name was Frank." 

"Well, 'pon my life, it's most extra- 
ordinary," observed Grant, reflectively, "to 
think that we should have been drawn out 
of our course, apparently all for nothing. 
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and, sighting that solitary rock, have been 
the means of rescuing this unhappy man 
from what would probably have been a life- 
long exile. If there be such a thing as a 
special Providence, this surely looks like it." 

"It won't look like it, however, to the 
younger brother, who is calculating on the 
succession in the meantime," remarked 
Lennox, drily." 

" True ; they must have given him up for 
dead," mused the first lieutenant. "But I 
don't think he had a brother. I hope, by the 
bye, that Burt was civil to the poor fellow." 

" Very, though I think he took him for a 
Malay ; and, really, his face and hair — but 
here he comes." 

The subject of their conversation here 
stepped from Lennox's cabin into the ward- 
room. The transformation effected by his 
changed costume was of course considerable ; 
yet what he had gained in the way of civil- 
ization, he had lost in picturesqueness. He 
still looked a very handsome young fellow, 
but a certain coarseness was now discernible 
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in his features, and even in the expression of 
them, which had not been noticed — perhaps 
because it was what might have been looked 
for — when in his previous costume. Some 
allowance, however, had to be made in re- 
spect to personal appearance for the misfit of 
his clothes, which, though suiting his height 
well enough, were insuflScient for the limbs 
they encased — which were those of a young 
giant. 

" Mr. Wylder," said Lennox kindly, " you 
have found an unexpected friend here. Mr. 
Grrant, our first lieutenant, is acquainted with 
your family, it seems, if at least they live at 
Craglands, in Cumberland." 

" Indeed," answered the young man, a flush 
of pleasure glowing in his dusky cheek. 
'' Yes, that was my home before I became 
an exile," and he took the first lieutenant's 
extended hand, and wrung it warmly. 

" I am very glad," said Mr, Grant, return- 
ing his earnest gaze, '^that we have been 
the means of rescuing you from such an 
unpleasant position." 
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"I thank you, sir," returned the young 
man with a grateful smile ; " you must set it 
down, however, to my long absence from the 
world, and my having, as it were, half for- 
gotten my fellow-creatures, that I cannot 
recall your face." 

" You never saw it, Mr. Wylder ; it was 
after your mysterious disappearance that I 
had the pleasure of dining at Craglands, some 
years ago — when I was the guest of his 
neighbour. Lady Grail — with your Uncle 
John." 

"With my uncle, and at Craglands? Is 
my poor father dead, then ? " inquired the 
young man. 

" I am sorry to say he is, Mr. Wylder. 
He died, I believe, within six months after 
he lost you." 

Wylder turned towards the stern ports, 
and gazed out of them in thoughtful silence 
for a minute or two, with his back towards 
his two companions. 

" Poor fellow," said Grant to Lennox, " I 
have given him bad news." 
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" You must not think me hard-hearted, Mr. 
Grant," observed Wylder, wheeling suddenly 
upon them, " if I show but little emotion at 
the tidings I have just received. I have been 
so long dead to the world, that the world in 
its turn has become dead to me. As to the 
loss of my father, I had indeed expected that 
it must be so, from the state of health in 
which I left him. What pains me most now 
is to think that we did not part upon good 
terms. You perhaps heard something of 
that ? " 

" It was alluded to, certainly ; but, if it is 
any satisfaction to you. Lady Grail spoke of 
the matter as arising from a misunderstand- 
ing more than from any fault on either side." 

" There was a fault, and on my side," said 
the young man, regretfully. " I had no 
business to leave him in his old age because 
he tried my temper too much." 

" You went to sea, did you not ? " inquired 
Mr. Grant. 

" Yes, I sailed from Westhaven in a trading 
brig, the Albatross. She went to pieces in 
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just such a gale as this, on the reef off Crag- 
lands Isle (as I called it after my old home). 
Not a soul on board reached land except 
myself, and there I have lived alone for ten 
long years." 

"Alone! Now, that is very curious," ex- 
claimed Grant; "I could have sworn that 
after you left the island — nay, it was after 
you came on board — that I saw through my 
glass the flag lowered that was flying above 
the rock ; indeed, it seemed to me as though 
there was signalling with it." 

" Signalling ! " smiled the young fellow ; 
" no ; that could hardly have been. But you 
might have seen it lowered. When I said I 
was alone," and here once more the colour 
showed through his dark skin, " I should 
have explained that what I meant was that I 
had no European companion. I found some 
natives on the island, who, upon the whole, 
have treated me kindly. They have no love 
for strangers, however, and were certainly far 
from wishing to attract your attention." 

Here some refreshments, which Lennox had 
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ordered, were brought in for the new arrival, 
and the two oflScers withdrew upon the plea 
of duties upon deck, where, however, the 
third lieutenant was at present in charge; 
they thought it only right that the exile 
should have a little time to himself (although 
he had had so much of it of late years) to 
reflect upon the news of his father's death. 

"He took it very quietly, did he not?" 
observed Grant to his companion. 

" He did, indeed," assented Lennox ; " my 
inward regret at not having supplied him 
with a pocket-handkerchief was utterly 
thrown away. Yet the reason he gave for 
his philosophic behaviour seemed natural 
enough. Absence does not * make the heart 
grow fonder,' or else we should mourn our 
dead with greater intensity as time grew on, 
instead, as really happens, with less." 

" That is very true, Lennox ; I did not think 
you were capable of such a logical deduction. 
But can you explain to me why this young 
gentleman first told us that he had lived alone 
upon the island, and afterwards admitted — 
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upon my compulsion — that there were natives 
upon it ? " 

" Nothing is easier of explanation, my dear 
Grant. He suddenly finds himself no more 
a savage, but a civilized being ; he wants to 
' cut the painter ' as regards Craglands Island 
altogether, and wishes no stories to be hinted 
at in connection with it, when he reaches 
Cumberland. I dare say, if the truth were 
known, he had a Polynesian (very likely a 
Polyandrean) wife in the place, and ' a dozen 
of natives ' in the way of children ; and such 
a piece of scandal might be disadvantageous 
to him as regards his matrimonial future, or 
even offend some nice young person in par- 
ticular whom he may have left behind him in 
England." 

" By Jove, and that's it, too ! " exclaimed 
the first lieutenant. " I remember now that 
the young fellow was engaged to be married 
to a cousin of Lady Grail's — a very charming 
girl she was, too — and that he quarrelled with 
his father upon that very account." 

The wailing and shrieking of the gale re- 
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ceived a small contribution to its volume of 
sound in the shape of a most significant 
whistle from Lieutenant Lennox. 

I am afraid that gallant officer was moved 
to mirth, as wicked men will be at the idea 
of any embarrassment arising between one of 
themselves and of the opposite sex. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A SKATING PARTY. 



About three months after that day when 
our exile upon his peak in Craglands Isle 
was watching the approach of the Arethusa, 
a very different scene was taking place on 
Cragland Mere, in his native county of 
Cumberland. The time was midwinter, and 
in the whole landscape there was nothing to 
remind one that it belonged to the same 
world as that " summer isle of Eden lying 
in dark purple spheres of sea." There were 
cliffs indeed, almost as high as his rocky 
watchtower, but they were bare of trees, and 
covered with snow. A ring of snow-clad 
mountains looked down upon the frozen lake, 
in the centre of which was a wooded islet, 
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shining in the distance like frosted silver, 
and every branch of whose foliage could be 
seen, as you drew nearer, to be hung with 
diamonds, which sparkled in the wintry sun. 
In place of the tranced silence of the Pacific, 
the echoes of these hills were roused by 
merry voices, and light laughter, and the 
tinkling of metal against the ice; for there 
was a party of young ladies upon it, in- 
cluding some proficients in the art of skating, 
who, in their mantles of fur, on which the 
snowflakes seemed to have rested as they fell, 
wheeled in airy curves, much as the seagulls 
did under the eyes of the watcher. 

Two of the girls, instead of exercising 
themselves in certain difficult manoeuvres 
which are engaging the attention of the rest, 
are skating together, side by side, in earnest 
conversation. They are both tall for their 
sex, but without a trace of awkwardness in 
their movements, which, indeed, to those who 
are at home upon the flying steel, is impos- 
sible. Their well-gloved hands are in their 
muffs ; not a limb appears to move, as they 
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slide along the dark, smooth surface, in 
which every crag and knoll that skirts it 
is reproduced as in a mirror. They go like 
the wind, and as effortless ; and their tongues 
keep pace with their feet. 

"But all that is now changed, Grace," 
says one, the fairer as to complexion, for she 
is blonde, while the other is a brunette; 
though as to beauty it would be hard to say 
which bears the palm. "You will never more 
know the sting of poverty." 

" I suppose not, Helen ; though even that 
is not certain. My cousin Frank may be 
still alive, for all we know, and I am sure 
I do not wish him otherwise." 

" Of course not. You were, however, too 
young when he disappeared to have any 
lively recollection of him, and without per- 
sonal knowledge there can be no regret." 

" That is true ; but I remember my uncle 
well. We came to stay with him, you know, 
very soon after it happened ; and what he 
suffered in consequence I shall never forget. 
The recollection of it overshadows, as it were, 
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the fate of Frank himself, and makes it a sad 
subject to me." 

" Yes ; if he had died without having had 
• that quarrel with his father, or after they 
had been reconciled, his loss would have 
been like any other loss which time repairs." 

" Not always, Helen ; " and Grace Wylder 
cast a significant glance towards the group of 
girls about the island. 

*' Ah, poor Margaret. Yet how nobly she 
bears it. See, she is teaching little Kate 
Pascoe to skate while the rest are exhibiting 
their own proficiency. That is a type of her 
character ; and to think that she might have 
been a happy girl had her fortune come to 
her a few years earlier! I suppose it was 
only that which prevented her marriage." 

"It was only that which made my poor 
uncle so resolute against the match; but I 
believe there were other things which stood 
between her and Frank." 

" Indeed ; what were they ? " 

" Well, I hardly know ; some say he was 
very wild; others that he was blamed un- 
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justly, at all events in one case. My old 
nurse told me — which she should not have 
done, I suppose — a sad tale about it." 

" Was it about Mary Cleveland, the gar- 
dener's daughter ? " 

" Yes." 

A slight acceleration of speed alone be- 
trayed that the topic was unpleasing to the 
last speaker, but the hint was suflBcient for 
her companion, though her curiosity had 
evidently been aroused. • 

" How very deep the water is here ! " said 
Helen, as they came upon a spot from which 
the wind had swept every flake of snow, and 
left beneath them what seemed like night 
congealed — a mirror of ebony. 

" Yes," answered Grace, gravely, " and 
beneath us is not only water. Somewhere 
in these dark depths lies Richard Rideout." 

" Oh, Grace, how horrid ! Pray let us come 
away. I had quite forgotten that." 

" Yet you were here at the time, Helen, 
and I was not." 

"Yes, indeed, and though I was quite a 
child I shall never forget it." 
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"I don't wonder. My nurse told me the 
story, and I remember how it took hold of 
my own childish fancy. I used to ' snatch a 
fearful joy,' from coming here in summer- 
time and watching the place ; half in hope, 
I do believe, of seeing a hand rise out of the 
water like that which seized the sword 
Excalibur." 

"You never knew him, G-race, as I did. 
What nights I have passed ! What dreams 
I have had ! — all through that dreadful 
man ! " 

" Was he so very dreadful ? " 

" I believe so, shocking ; the pursuit of his 
life was poaching." 

" There spoke your father, child," said 
Grace with a musical laugh. "As if poach- 
ing were one of the deadly sins ! Why, 
I believe your father would have been a 
poacher himself if he had been a poor man 
like Richard, instead of the vicar of the 
parish." 

" Well, upon my word ! Papa a poacher, 

indeed ! " 
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" I am only speaking of what might have 
been under other circumstances — a subject 
which I, of all people, have a right to talk 
about. The passion for what they call sport 
is, with some men, quite irresistible." 

" Like that of flirting with us girls," ob- 
served Helen, naively. 

"Nay, pray speak for yourself," laughed 
Grace, " or let us say as flirting is with some 
girls. In that form I accept your metaphor. 
And just as flirts are the hardest upon flirts, 
so sporting men are the hardest upon 
poachers." 

"If you mean papa," said Helen, with a 
pout, " he is not more severe upon the bench 
than other people — than Mr. Wylder himself, 
for instance, who is no sportsman." 

" That is true," sighed Grace. " I wish 
people would not be hard, and especially on 
poor folks. Dear papa did not use to be so. 
Riches, like this glittering frost, seem to me 
to seal up the kindly springs of human 
nature." 

" Poverty, however, does not thaw them," 
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answered Helen, drily. "Mother Rideout, 
as she is called, is not, for example, of a very 
genial disposition." 

" But she has known a great sorrow, 
Helen — the very matter upon which we were 
talking — the loss of her only son." 

" Yes, poor soul ; and what must have made 
it heavier was the knowledge that, though 
she felt it, others did not, but considered 
it as a happy release. Indeed, if Richard 
had not come to that bad end, he might have 
fared even worse. He would have had, for 
one thing, to stand his trial for shooting 
Redmond, the gamekeeper, but who now 
keeps the Spotted Dog, in the village. It 
always seemed to me like a judgment that he 
should have met his fate here at the very 
minute that his victim was lying in the wood 
yonder, for aught that he knew to the con- 
trary, a dead man." 

" Was there any one drowned here at the 
same time as Richard, do you remember ? " 

"Oh yes, Grrace; three or four people; 
but being in comparatively shallow water 
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their bodies were all found except Richard's, 
who, as you say, was drowned just here. I 
remember their dragging the mere for him 
for days ; but the lines were not long enough 
to reach the bottom." 

" Poor fellow ! " sighed Grace ; " there 
must have been something good in him, or 
Frank would never have made such a com- 
panion of him." 

" Well, they had grown up as boys to- 
gether, and were even at the same village 
school ; and they had the love of sport which 
you have described as being so intense." 

" True," mused Grace. " I have read some- 
where that the friendships of men arise from 
a common amusement more than from any 
other source." 

"Whereas," observed Helen, "those of 
women arise from sympathy in philosophic 
pursuits, which accounts for their being much 
rarer than between the other sex." 

" My dear Helen, I wish you were not so 
satirical, and, what is worse, so material. 
I know you have a really good heart, and I 
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believe you love me ; but " here she 

hesitated, and Helen burst into a mocking 
laugh* 

" But what, Grace ? It is something to 
hear that you believe I am your friend ; yet 
your tone has doubt in it. Come, you pique 
yourself on your frankness ; let me know the 
worst." 

" Well, what I was about to say was that 
I wondered if anything should happen to 
alter my present prospects — if cousin Frank 
should turn out to be alive, for instance, and 
I should cease to be the young lady of the 
Hall — whether — whether — don't, Helen, 
don't." 

Helen had seized G-race in her arms, to the 
great danger of her balance, and was kissing 
violently her glowing cheek. 

" I will, I will," cried Helen, passionately. 
" How dare you hint at my being so ungrate- 
ful and so base ! I should love you just as 
much if you kept the lodge gate like Mother 
Rideout, instead of being the squire's 
daughter." 
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" Well, well, perhaps it would be so in my 
case ; I will take it for granted that I should 
be the fortunate exception; but, generally, 
you seem to me to estimate the advantages 
of wealth so greatly beyond their value. 
The mention of friendship reminded me of 
it. Everybody says that you never seemed 
to care for Margaret Neil, for example, till 
she came into her fortune, and Lady Grail 
adopted her." 

** Which she never did," put in Helen, 
quickly, "or announced her intention of 
making her her heir, till Margaret was her 
own mistress, and in want of neither help 
nor patronage." 

" Yery likely ; but why follow her lady- 
ship's example ? For my part, I feel that 
if I had been here in the old days, when 
Margaret was poor, I should have been more 
her friend than even now, and especially 
that I should have done all I could to smooth 
matters between her and Frank, and get my 
uncle to think differently about it." 

" I do believe you would, darling," an- 
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swered Helen, " because it would have been 
the course most diametrically opposed to your 
own interests. But if everybody was so 
Quixotic — I mean so unselfish — as you, the 
worst people in the world would always 
have the upper hand. You can't accuse me, 
though I did defend papa just now, of being 
hard-hearted." 

" Indeed I can't," put in Grace, warmly ; 
"the whole parish is a witness to the contrary." 

" And yet I do confess, Grrace, that I like 
riches; not for themselves, of course, but 
for what they bring with them. It is all 
very well for you, who will always be well 
off whatever happens, to despise the good 
things of the world and the people who 
possess them ; but if anything was to happen 
to papa, I should be in a very different 
position, and that is not a pleasant reflection 
to me. I look forward with satisfaction, my 
dear G-race, to some day exciting your con- 
tepapt by * marrying money,' as the girls 
who have not had the chance of doing so are 
so ready to term it." 
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" Oh, Helen, you cannot be serious." 
" I can, indeed — sometimes," she answered, 
with a merry laugh, and swooped away in 
a great curve, from which she flew off at a 
tangent to the wooded islet, leaving Grrace to 
follow at her leisure. 

At the islet were, as we have said, a 
number of young people and one or two of 
what the said young people termed " grown 
ups." Only one of these latter, Margaret 
Neil, however, had skates on, and the use 
she was putting them to, after giving, " by 
desire," a magnificent public performance on 
the outside edge, was to teach the young 
idea, in the person of Kitty Pascoe, the art 
and mystery of skating. Thus, she was 
necessarily somewhat cold as to her feet and 
fingers, and to say truth was not looking so 
becoming, as the two young ladies, warmed 
with exercise, with whose company we have 
lately been favoured. But making due allow- 
ance for the liberties which Mr. Jack Frost 
had for the present taken with her face, 
Margaret's was a very pretty one, though 
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its beauty, perhaps, lay less in feature than 
in expression. She was slight though grace- 
ful of form, and rather below than above the 
middle height. She had a profusion of light- 
brown hair, some of which in her educational 
movements had escaped from its fastening, 
and fallen — the most charming of silk mantles 
— about her shoulders; she had very large 
blue eyes, full of tenderness, but, to a close 
observer, with a touch of sorrow in them, 
which contrasted strangely with the bright 
smile with which she was conveying her 
instructions to little Kitty. She was much 
older than the other two young ladies, being 
indeed seven and twenty, though she did 
not look her age. 

" Come, Maggie, you have sacrificed your- 
self enough, and it is high time I should 
take your place as tutor," exclaimed Helen, 
coming up to the little party at express 
speed, and bringing herself to a stop more 
suddenly than the best vacuum brake known 
to science. " Now, Kitty, let me see whether 
you have been well grounded in the rudi- 
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rnents." And she held her hands out kindly 
enough to the little child. 

"I had rather stay with Maggie, thank 
you, Helen," answered Kitty, with alarm 
in her large black eyes, and clinging to the 
elder girl. 

'* You little coward ! " cried Helen, but with 
a good-natured laugh ; " do you think I 
should take you where the ice is thin and 
drown you like poor Richard Rideout ? " 

"Hush, hush," said Margaret, reprovingly. 
" don't put such a shocking story into the 
child's head." 

"Oh, I know all about it," answered Kitty, 
in her shrill, childish treble, and with an air 
of injured dignity. " I have been shown the 
very place where it happened, and where 
Frank Wylder, who was so fond of him, 
tried to get him out afterwards for days and 
days." 

Fortunately, at this moment, Grace glided 
up with "I am come to relieve guard, 
Maggie." 

" I have already offered to do that," said 
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Helen, " but she sticks to her post like 
another Casabianca; a very foolish young 
gentleman, by the bye, as it has always 
struck me, since he could do no good by 
being burnt with his ship to nobody." 

" It was his duty," said Maggie, gravely. 

" Just so," laughed Helen. 

" ' His not to reason why, 

His not to make reply, 

Only to stick there.' 

It has been quite a comfort to me to read 
of late that, as a matter of fact, so obsti- 
nate and futile a young person never 
existed." 

" For my part, on the contrary, I was 
sorry to hear that there had been one hero 
less in the world," said Grace, gravely. 
" What do you say. Lady Grail ? " 

There were two ladies standing on the 
islet — because the ground was not so cold as 
the ice — and near enough to hear every word 
of the conversation, which indeed, on the 
keen frosty air, would have been carried 
much farther. They were both elderly 
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matrons : the one addressed was of a tall, 
commanding presence, with somewhat mascu- 
line features, a woman one would say who 
had been used to have her own way and a 
good deal of it ; the other, still stouter but 
shorter, had, on the other hand, more of 
good nature in her face than of authority 
and resolution. She was Grace's mother, 
and the mistress of the Hall ; but there was 
also a master there ; whereas at Crook Park, 
where Lady G-rail lived, her ladyship ruled 
alone, being a widow. 

" Of course I admire Casabianca, G-race," 
was her reply. " No person with a sense of 
duty " — and here she glanced at Helen Turton 
with severity — "could do otherwise. Only 
just at this moment catastrophes connected 
with fire do not awaken my sympathies. 
Both my feet are frozen." 

" Do they bear ? " inquired Helen, inno- 
cently. 

To this impudent and not altogether 
original joke. Lady Grail answered nothing 
aloud, but murmured something to herself 
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about " forward young people : " G-race also 
looked at her audacious friend reproachfully. 

Stung by what she considered this act of 
partisanship, Helen appealed to Lady G-rail's 
companion. 

" Now, don't you think, Mrs. Wylder, that 
Casabianca was very foolish ? " 

" Bianca who ? " inquired the lady ad- 
dressed. " As I never heard of the young 
woman, I can give no opinion on the matter;" 
whereat G-race bit her lip, and Helen broke 
into a musical laugh, which the mountains 
took up like a chorus. 

Helen Turton had not only a sense of 
humour, rare enough in young persons of 
her sex, but also a turn for ridicule, not so 
rare, and very dangerous to its possessor. 
She would have been ready enough, in 
accordance with the principles we have heard 
her express, to be friends with Lady Grail, 
who had five thousand a year in land ; but 
since that lady had rejected her overtures of 
alliance, she made war upon her. When 
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even her friends offended her, she gave 
them l^tit for tat, without much scruple as to 
the choice of weapons, and it was certainly 
not her habit to spare her enemies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 

It will have been observed that the little 
party on Cragland Mere were all of the 
gentler sex ; it is a common complaint among 
them that men are getting rare — that is, as 
partakers of their amusements — and it is a 
just one. In town the clubs have spoilt the 
males ; even the young men are chary of 
going to houses where there is sure to be "a 
little music in the evening," and where a 
cigar after dinner is difficult of attainment ; 
and in the country, males (that is, eligible 
ones) are not to be got for other reasons ; 
they go to London to study for the pro- 
fessions, to join the army, or are exported, 
as not suitable for home consumption, to 
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Australia. The neighbourhood of Monks- 
bourne, the village that lay between Crag- 
land Hall and Crook Park, was especially- 
destitute of this commodity. For the man 
that ought to have been the young squire 
had been missing for the last ten years, and 
might be said to be as good as dead ; while 
his uncle, John Wylder, who reigned in his 
stead, was not only elderly, of course, but 
married. Then the Eev. G-eorge Turton, 
the Vicar, though a widower, was not to be 
thought of even by the most adventurous 
spinster. He was a very handsome man for 
his age (dignified, yet with some humour, 
and who, though not exactly an apostolic 
character, looked in his reading-desk every 
inch a beneficed divine), but his income went 
with his living; and moreover he had an 
incumbrance in the fair shape of Helen, who, 
however charming, was a young lady perhaps 
not altogether desirable as a step-daughter. 
The Vicar himself called her his watch-dog ; 
and, indeed, she had defended him on more 
than one occasion from the female foe. 
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There was not even a curate in the place, 
but only the parish doctor, Mr. Measom, who 
had other things to do (though they were not 
much more remunerative) than to go skating 
on Cragland Mere with the ladies. He had 
his reasons, too, as will presently appear, for 
just now avoiding one of the party. 

Thus it happened that, except on state 
occasions, when the invitation casting-net 
from the Hall, or the Park, made a wide 
circle, the social gatherings at Monksbourne 
were very limited in extent, and quite of a 
domestic type. At the Squire's table. Lady 
Grail and her niece Margaret were frequent 
guests, as also were the Yicar and hi» 
daughter : but they rarely came at the same 
time, since her ladyship and Helen Turton 
did not " hit it off together ; " indeed, to tell 
the honest truth, they disliked one another 
very heartily. 

On the evening after the day of the skating 
party, the Vicar and his daughter came, 
" quite in the family way," as Mrs. Wylder 
always termed it, to dine at the Hall — as 
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they did two days at least out of the seven. 
The Squire and the parson were old cronies ; 
although, or perhaps because, they had few 
points in common; and rarely met without 
bickering over some parochial question or 
other. Mr. John Wylder, albeit, as has 
been said, a strong upholder of the game- 
laws, held them dear, as he did all other 
rights of property, and not for their own 
sake. He was himself no sportsman — had 
" never fired a gun in anger," as Helen said 
of him — nor used a horse, except as a means 
of locomotion. He was a strong Churchman 
in theory, but that did not prevent him from 
giving considerable encouragement to Dis- 
sent, when it was to his material advantage. 
In fact, not very far from his own lodge 
gates, and, what was worse, as near the 
Vicarage, there had been built recently, on 
his own land, one of the most hideous edifices 
known to ecclesiastical architecture, and 
bearing upon its whitewashed brow the fol- 
lowing inscription : " Little Bethel ; asked of 
God in 1860, received 1861." And this so- 
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called divine gift had put a considerable 
sum into the Squire's pocket. It was also 
rumoured, and this excited the Vicar's wrath 
in at least an equal degree, that his keepers 
had orders to keep down the breed of foxes, 
because they were inimical to his pheasants, 
and diminished that weekly supply of them 
which in the season he was accustomed to 
send to Leadenhall Market. The Squire, in 
fact, was, in the Yicar's eyes, unworthy to be 
called a country gentleman, nor indeed did 
he look like one. Tall and dark, like all his 
race, he stooped in the shoulders ; his eyes 
were keen, but had anxiety in them, if not 
suspicion, and his black brows overhung 
them like a pent-house roof. Yet, though he 
liked getting, he was not averse to spending, 
at all events in the way of hospitality, and 
the character of the cuisine and of the con- 
tents of the cellar at the Hall were of a nature 
to cover a multitude of sins in the eyes of a 
bon vivant like the Eev. George Turton. In 
short, the two men, despite all differences, 
considered themselves friends, as country 
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neighbours do, and will live and die in that 
happy faith unless some question of "right of 
way," or the borough election, arouses heart- 
burnings which prove its scant foundation and 
scatter their good fellowship to the winds. 

Of course, too, though they had grounds of 
disagreement, there were points of sympathy 
between them — the chief of which was a 
common enmity to Mr. Bree, the attorney at 
Dilchester, where the Bench "indifferently 
administered justice " every other Wednes- 
day. This gentleman always appeared for 
the prisoners, and picked great holes in the 
law of the clerk to the magistrates. 

" That man Bree was more insufferable 
than ever, yesterday," observed the parson to 
the Squire, as the little party sat down to 
dinner. 

"Yes, indeed," assented the host; "^through 
constantly rubbing shoulders with thieves 
and vagabonds, it seems to me he has caught 
their tricks." 

" Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners," remarked Mrs. Wylder, who was great 
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at proverbs, but not particularly happy in 
her application of them. 

" Only the man, my dear madam, never 
had any good manners," put in the Vicar, 
drily. " Whatsoever he does seems contrary 
to good government also : from his advocacy 
of evil-doers to his going on all-fours with 
the Methodists." 

" Does he, indeed ? " exclaimed the hostess 
in amazement. " What, at their revivals and 
things, I suppose ! " 

" Well, no," said the Vicar, smiling ; " I 
only meant that he was always on their side ; 
though I dare say he would go on all-fours — 
degrade himself to the level of the beasts that 
perish — if they made it worth his while." 

Perhaps the Squire felt this as an indirect 
allusion to his own conduct in the affair of 
" little Bethel." " Well, one cannot expect," 
he said, " that any man will turn good money 
from his door, and it is Bree's business to 
make money. They say, though he lives in 
such a quiet way, he is a very warm man." 

" Warm ! I call him a cold-blooded rep- 
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tile," said the Yicar, indignantly. " If yon 
mean rich, please say he has plenty of ill- 
gotten gains. He has been appointed agent 
for the new copper mine in Crannock Fell, 
and tells me, by the bye, that you are a share- 
holder, Wylder." 

** Then he had no business to tell you," said 
the Squire, turning very red. " It was a dis- 
graceful breach of confidence." 

" Nay, Heaven forbid that I should waste 
breath in defending such a man ; but so far 
he surely did no wrong, for the list of direc- 
tors must needs be published." 

" True, I had forgotten that, but he had no 
right to anticipate its publication." And the 
Squire cut the crust of bread that lay beside 
him in such a reckless and even vicious 
manner, that Mrs. Wylder cried out, " Oh ! 
John, you will cut the table-cloth, and it's 
one of those that we bought at Dunster 

Castle." 

" By Jove ! What a break up that was of 
the Dunsters," observed the Vicar, commis- 
seratingly. "It is sad to think of an old 
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family like that going to the dogs — and not 
in a legitimate manner, as it were, through 
electioneering or even racing ; all through 
miserable speculation. I can't conceive a 
man who has plenty to live upon and to leave 
behind him, risking what he possesses for 
mere gain." 

"It is shocking," assented Mrs. Wylder; 
"there was Mr. Measom at your house last 
week, betting half a crown on every rubber 
with his friend from London. It gave me 
quite a shudder to see him." 

" He must have been desperate, indeed," 
observed the Yicar, laughing ; " but I will do 
Measom the justice to say that he won." 

" There was something to make him des- 
perate on that occasion, was there not. Miss 
Helen?" whispered the Squire, slily. 

" There was, indeed," answered the young 
lady in the same low tone. " I was so glad 
the lake had frozen so that that remedy for 
his woes at least was denied to him. If 
Grace, however, told you anything about it, 
Mr. Wylder, it was as great a breach of con- 
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fidence as that you complained of in Mr. 
Bree." 

" G-race is close as wax, Miss Helen ; a 
little bird, however, informed me of your 
cruelty." 

" Talking of Mr. Measom," observed the 
hostess, "is not his friend, the London doctor, 
down here again ? I thought I saw him to- 
day on the road to Dilchester." 

" Well, one thing is certain," answered the 
Vicar, laughing, " that I didn't send for him. 
From what I have seen of him, he should not 
doctor my cat." 

" He was in deep mourning," continued 
Mrs. Wylder, with that sleuth-hound tenacity 
with which women of her type will pursue an 
uninteresting subject. 

" Let us hope it was for his patients," said 
the Yicar. " I should think he had killed a 
good many people." 

" His wife is dead, poor fellow," observed 
Helen, gravely. 

" How the deuce do you know that ? " in- 
quired the Yicar, in astonishment. 
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" Well, he called at the Vicarage to-day — 
did I not tell you, papa ? " 

" No ; did he call to tell you that his wife 
was dead ? " 

"Not exactly," laughed Helen; "but to 
leave a card, I suppose, on account of having 
dined with us when he was staying with 
Mr. Measom." 

" Now, I call that good manners," observed 
Mrs. Wylder, decisively. " There is cer- 
tainly something in London life which civi- 
lizes people." 

" Then I wish to goodness we could send 
some of our neighbours to London," laughed 
the Vicar ; " Bree, for instance." 

Then the three ladies rose from table, and 
the two men were left alone together. 

"I wonder a man in your position, Wylder, 
should have anything to do with that new 
mine," observed the Vicar, as he cracked his 
walnuts. 

" Why not ? " rejoined the Squire, in an 
indifferent tone, but with a keen suspicious 
glance at his unconscious guest. " You 
know nothing against it, do you ? " 
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" Not I, except that Bree is connected with 
it, which is not a recommendation. But what 
can a man like you expect to get out of it ? " 

" Money," answered the squire, laconically. 

" But what do you want of money ? Now, 
in the case of a man like me, if I was fool 
enough to be speculative, there would be 
some excuse. I have a daughter to provide 
for." 

"There was somebody very anxious to 
take that charge upon his own shoulders a 
month or two ago, was there not ? " 

" Measom ? Yes ; but that, of course, was 
out of the question." 

" You put your foot down, did you ? " 

" Not at all, for it was not necessary. Not 
only is Helen unfit to be a poor man's wife, 
but she has the good sense to recognize the 
fact." 

" It was deuced impertinent of Measom." 

" I don't say that, Wylder. He is a 
gentleman, and of good family ; and his 
practice will increase, I have no doubt. If 
the girl's affections had been at all bound up 
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in the matter I should have hesitated to say 
* No ' downright ; I should only have said 
' Wait.' As it is, all is for the best, no doubt. 
But I feel a great sense of responsibility 
about Helen ; " and he sighed. 

" You wish she was off your hands, eh ? " 
said the Squire, bluntly. 

" Not at all," answered the other, with a 
spot of red on either cheek. " God forbid I 
should say that ; for I should miss her 
cruelly. But life is uncertain, and I have 
little to leave her. I should like to see her 
comfortably settled. You rich men," he 
added, with an irritation the other's some- 
what unfeeling speech had provoked, but 
which he had hitherto restrained, "are 
always cold-blooded about these matters. Not 
knowing what anxiety is for the future your- 
selves, you ignore it in the case of others." 

" How do you know I have no anxieties ? " 
asked Mr. Wylder, curtly. 

" I don't know, of course ; I only know 
you ought not to have any. With a rent- 
roll of six thousand a year " 

VOL. I. F 
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*' Which I may lose at any moment," put 
in the Squire ; " you must remember I am 
only a locum tenens.'' 

" What ! Do you mean to say you don't 
feel safe in the saddle yet ? It ifi ten years — 
yes, exactly ten years — since poor Frank left 
this house never to re-enter it." 

" He would not be ' poor Frank ' if he did," 
observed the Squire, drily. 

" That is true," mused the Vicar ; " one 
would be glad to hear he was alive, of course ; 
but still " 

" / shouldn't be glad," interrupted the 
Squire naively. "It would be nonsense to 
say I should." 

"Well, yes, of course, you would not be 
human if you could be glad of it ; and I 
never heard of you making any pretensions 
to be divine — but the contingency we are 
speaking of is out of the question. We know 
that he sailed from West Haven in the 
AlbatrosSy and that the Albatross went to the 
bottom." 

" We don't know that for certain." 
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" The underwriters paid her insurance, and 
they are difficult folks to convince." 

'^ But those on board of her may have been 
saved." 

"If it pleases you to vex yourself with 
such possibilities, do so ; but you know as 
well as I do that the thing is certain." 

Then they lit their cigars, and over claret 
much too good to keep company with tobacco, 
began to talk about bullocks. 
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CHAPTER Y. 



A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT. 



In the drawing-room the three ladies had 
disposed of themselves, as was customary 
among them after a dinner without cere- 
mony at the Hall ; that is to say, the hostess 
had selected the latest work, from the round 
table, calculated to expand her mind — some 
book of biography or travel from Mudie's — 
and "putting her legs up," as she termed 
it, comfortably upon the sofa, had imme- 
diately dropped asleep. Grace and Helen 
had drawn up two cozy arm-chairs in front of 
the fire, and each, with a fan in her hand to 
keep off the glare from her eyes and face, had 
set down to enjoy a confidential chat. It is 
fair to state that they had generally some 
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piece of work before them — and, indeed, they 
both worked to some purpose with their 
needles, as many a poor soul in the village 
could testify — but on this occasion Helen had 
whispered to Grace, " I have something to 
tell you," which had roused the latter's curi- 
osity to the uttermost, and forbade her giving 
her attention to anything but the coming 
revelation. 

" My dear Grrace," she began, without the 
least circumlocution or preamble, " what do 
you think ? I've had another bite/' 

" A bite, Helen ? Do you mean an offer 
of marriage ? 

" Yes, I do. 

" What, another ! Impossible ! " 

" Well, upon my word, Grrace, I don't 
think that's complimentary." 

" You know I don't mean that, dear, of 
course I don't. I should not be surprised at 
your having fifty offers, if there were fifty 
young gentlemen to make them." 

" I did not say it was a young gentleman." 

" Well, but even if it was a gentleman at 
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all, which I conclude he was, where did he 
come from ? Pray do tell me." 

•' Well, I was thinking whether he was 
a gentleman," answered Helen, musingly ; 
" however, we will give him the benefit of 
the doubt ; and as to where he came from, he 
came from London." 

" What, surely not that Dr. What's-his- 
iiame ? " 

" Not What's-his-name, but Banks, if you 
please ; yes, it was Dr. Banks." 

" Why, you told us he had just lost his 
wife ? " 

" I didn't say ' just lost ' ; of course, he had 
lost her, or how could he propose to me ? " 

" But he was a married man — she was 
alive, I mean — when he was down here in 
the autumn ! " 

"Yes; she has been dead six weeks; he 
told me so himself." 

" My dear Helen, how shocking ! " 

Helen nodded assentingly, and then began 
to laugh so excessively and unrestrainedly 
that Grace began to fear — not indeed that she 
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Would wake her mother, for nothing during 
her " forty winks," as she called them, and 
which lasted for about forty minutes, would 
have done that — but that she would go into 
hysterics. Then Grace began to laugh too, 
at first silently and quietly, and then with a 
vehemence that was in its turn alarming. 

" I do remember him well," she gasped 
apologetically. 

" Of course you do," said Helen ; " who 
could have forgotten him ? He asked me, 
by the bye, if I had forgotten him. I said, 
very truthfully, 'No'; which I am afraid 
gave him some encouragement. But you 
had not seen him in deep mourning. He 
looks worse in mourning, much worse — oh 
dear, oh dear." And again Helen relapsed 
into quite a paroxysm of musical mirth, like 
a piano when it imitates the hurried laughter 
of a brook. 

" But do you really mean to say, Helen, 
that the man came to make you an offer ? 
How angry your papa must have been." 

" Angry ! He would have done I don't 
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know what to the poor man, only he does not 
know it. I don't think I should have told it 
to any one, even to you, but for a particular 

reason. I felt so humiliated, so " and 

then, after a struggle between tears and 
laughter, she once more gave way to merri- 
ment. 

" If I had ever given him the least en- 
couragement* Grace," she continued seriously, 
" I should very naturally have been ashamed ; 
but I am quite unconscious of even so much 
as having smiled at the creature." 

" Encouragement! Why, when he was here 
before, he was a married man, Helen." 

" Just so ; that of course " — and here the 
tears were very near her eyes, but they were 
those of laughter at G-race's shocked expres- 
sion of face — " that, of course, puts such an 
idea quite out of the question. However, he 
told me that, as a friend of Mr. Measom's, he 
was acquainted with all his private affairs, 
and, amongst others, with his 4ittle penchant ' 
(so he called it) for myself. He also knew 
that he had made me an offer, and that I had 
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declined it, ' at which/ he said, ' I was not at 
all surprised.' At this I rather fired up— 
although I must confess I was beginning to 
feel greatly amused — upon poor Mr. Measom's 
account, for whom, I at once told him, I 
entertained a most genuine regard. 

" ' I am glad to hear it,' he said, ' for he is 
a very good sort of fellow ; and I hope it was 
not his being a medical man that formed the 
ground of your objection, miss ? ' 

" I admitted that that was not the sole 
reason for my declining his offer. 

" ' Just so,' he went on ; ' marriage is a 
mixed affair. There are the affections, of 
course, which are a matter of great considera- 
tion, and there are all the — ahem — the means 
of livelihood. Now you, miss, are a young 
woman of business ; you manage your father's 
affairs, you keep his house, you add up his 
bills, you know the debtors' side of the 
account from the creditors', which is one of 
the many reasons which have attracted me 
towards you. In this bag ' — he opened a 
large black travelling bag that he had in his 
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hand, and produced two enormous volumes — 
' are my ledger and day-book. They are the 
genuine articles, and I invite examination of 
them. I will answer for it that while my 
outgoings may be a little more than Mea- 
som's, because I live in London, and in a very 
comfortable way, my incomings are three 
times as large as his.' And he placed the 
books upon a chair, and opened one of them 
for my inspection. I felt that if I spoke I 
should burst out laughing in his face, so I 
kept silence, which I suppose he took for con- 
sent, because he became still more eloquent. 
^ Then, again, there is my social position. I 
am immensely respected in my neighbour- 
hood, miss : you may not believe it, but when 
my poor wife was buried, whole streets of 
shops put up their shutters as a last tribute 
to her memory, and, of course, out of regard 
for me.' 

" ' And may I ask,' inquired I, in a tone 
of as great severity as I could assume, 
'how long has your wife been dead, Dr. 
Banks ? ' 
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'^ ' Well, miss, a matter of six weeks. I 
couldn't come down earlier, because I felt it 
would not be becoming ; but otherwise, I do 
assure you, I would have done it.' 

" 'There is not the least reason for an 
apology upon that score,' I observed dryly. 

" ' Ah, you mean I have come too soon, 
even as it is. Well, I was afraid of that ; but, 
on the other hand, I was still more afraid of 
missing you — of some other chap (I mean 
gentleman) snapping you up, being, as you 
are, so very charming and attractive, before I 
could let you know of the — the really ad- 
vantageous opportunity I had it in my power 
to offer you.' " 

*' My dear Helen, how could he say such 
things ! " exclaimed Grace, in horrified ac- 
cents. " Why, it is like an auctioneer's ad- 
vertisement." 

"Of course it was. My belief is that it was 
the advertisement of his own practice, which 
he told me he had purchased for a song, ten 
years ago, and had made it what it was — as I 
could see for myself in the books. Well, of 
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course, I told him — without thanking him, 
you may be sure, for the compliment he was 
paying me — ^that his proposal was utterly out 
of the question. 

" ' But just go over the books,' he said. 

" ' I shall do nothing of the kind, sir,' I 
replied. ' I think your coming here on such 
an errand very impertinent, and it is lucky 
for you that papa is not at home.' And then 
I rang the bell for the servant to show him 
out." 

" Well, I never!" exclaimed Grace, regard- 
less of grammar. " How shocked and dis- 
gusted you must have been ! " 

" Yes, I was ; for though my conscience 
quite acquits me in the matter, it almost 
seems that the man must have had some sort 
of ground for such conduct beyond his own 
natural impudence." 

'* That, however, was enormous and ab- 
normal, no doubt," said Grace. " Indeed, I 
remember papa saying, that evening we 
spent with him at your house, that he had 
been obliged to put him down." 
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" And did not you ' put him down,' too, 
Grace ? " inquired Helen quickly. 

" I ? No. That is— I thought him rather 
a pushing sort of person, and perhaps " 

" Just so," interrupted Helen ; " you 
snubbed him. That explains everything." 

" How can my having snubbed Dr. Banks 
— which, by the bye, I deny — have made 
him ask you to marry him ? " 

" Because it showed him that he could not 
marry you, which, of course, he would have 
much preferred. If you had been more 
gracious in your manner, he would have 
come down to the Hall instead of the Vicar- 
age, and brought out his ledger and his day- 
book for your inspection." 

"Indeed, Helen, I trust he would have 
done nothing of the kind," said G-race, with 
a little shudder. 

"Well, now, I call 'that rude, as he did 
come to me. However, as I have said, 
something is now explained which before I 
could not make out, and which refers to 
you'' 
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" To me ! You don't mean to say the man 
mentioned my name ? " 

"Not exactly; but he alluded to you and 
your family. I have said how I resented his 
behaviour and how humiliated I felt ; though 
I think, Grace, that you have not sympa- 
thized with me as you should have done in 
that respect." 

" My dear Helen," said G-race reproach- 
fully, " I feel for you exceedingly, only you 
laughed so at the whole matter yourself." 

" Well, no matter ; I was at all events so 
distressed and amazed at it, that, as I have 
said, I should not have mentioned the affair 
even to you, but for the following circum- 
stance. When I had declined his offer and 
rung for the servant his whole manner 
changed. He showed himself to be a very 
spiteful and offensive person. * Ah, miss, 
you are proud,' he said, ' like your fine 
friends at the Hall. It is their society which 
has put these high-flown notions into your 
head. But you may tell them, and from me, 
if you like, for all I care, that their pride is 
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going to have a fall. Frank Wylder has 
been found, and is coming home to claim his 
own. 

" Cousin Frank alive, and coming home ! " 
exclaimed G-race, rising to her feet, with a 
face from which every trace of colour had 
fled. " Impossible ! " 

" Of course if s impossible," answered 
Helen, quickly. " This man wished to pain 
me, that's all, and struck at me through you. 
He knew, of course, from Mr. Measom, all the 
circumstances of your position here, and he 
drew his bow at a venture, in hopes to leave 
a barb to rankle in my bosom ; it was with- 
out doubt a long bow — in fact, a most enor- 
mous lie ; but still I thought it only right to 
let you know it. He may have heard some 
foolish rumour which has not reached us yet, 
or the story may be his pure invention, 
though I must say I should not have given 
him credit for any turn that way. He struck 
me as the very type of commonplace, except 
in impudence, in which he certainly ap- 
proached the sublime." 
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" You have not said a word of this to any- 
one ? " inquired Grace, presently, who had 
paid no attention to the last words of her 
companion, but was apparently wrapt in 
thought. 

"Not a word; chiefly, however, for my 
own sake. I thought at the time the man's 
reference to your cousin's return was simply 
a piece of spite, and was in two minds not to 
tell you anything about it. Now that I hear 
that you or Mr. Wylder — for it doesn't sig- 
nify which — gave him a setting down (richly 
deserved, I'm sure), my first opinion is more 
than corroborated. His story is like the fire- 
balloon we send up at the school feast; it 
looks alarming, but there is nothing in it." 

'^Oh, Helen! I wish I could think so. No, 
I don't mean that — it would be unkind to be 
sorry that Cousin Frank had not perished 
miserably or should enjoy his own again — 
but, of course, it would make great changes ; 
and already," and she pressed her hand 
against her heart, "I seem to feel them 
coming." 
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" You are really very foolish, Grace ; your 
feelings are like papa's presentiments at 
whist ; he always says * he feels it in his 
bones ' when he is going to lose a rubber ; 
but I have noticed that his bones make more 
mistakes at whist than he does. I am quite 
sorry I spoke to you; I had thought you 
were too sensible to be frightened by such a 
mere Bugaboo." 

" I am not frightened, Helen ; but I am 
not so philosophic as I had hoped I was. 
Ever since we came here I have never felt — 
as I have often told you — that our new-found 
prosperity was secure." 

" New found. And it has lasted these ten 
years ! Why, supposing even your cousin 
did come back, I believe it would make no 
difference. Possession is nine points of the 
law — no, I don't mean that, but I think after 
you have had a thing ten years the law 
pronounces it to be your own." 

" I am sure that is not so, Helen ; and 
even if it were, we should be downright 
thieves to take advantage of such a quibble. 

VOL. I. Q 
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No, no; if poor Frank is really alive, he 
would, of course, have everything, just as if 
he had never been away — and, as far as I am 
concerned, I do believe I could say ' and 
welcome.' But I am afraid papa would feel 
it dreadfully." 

" Still, he would be no worse off than 
before, at all events." 

" Yes, he would, Helen ; I am afraid — 
though this is quite between ourselves — that 
he has lost a great deal of money." 

" Oh, dear ; I am sorry to hear that. 
Would it be in that copper mine my father 
and he were talking about at dinner ? " 

" No ; that is quite a new venture ; by 
which, I think, he hopes to recoup himself 
for his losses in other speculations." 

" Well, well, let us hope he will do so. I 
am quite sure no Frank Wylder will rise 

from the dead to demand of him What 

is that ? " 

The front door bell had given out a great 
peal, as if rung by some impatient hand. 

The girls sat, white and silent, in horrified 
expectation. 
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" If you are ringing for tea, Grace," said 
Mrs. Wylder, whom the noise had awakened 
from her nap, " you needn't do it so violently. 
One would really think the chimney was on 
fire." 
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CHAPTER YI. 



A HERALD OF ILL. 



The visitor who rang at the door at Crag- 
land Hall so late that winter's night was a 
young man of slight but wiry build, and 
features which, although they were well 
accustomed to wind and snow and sleet, were 
delicate and almost feminine in appearance. 
As he stands under the old-fashioned porch, 
with the moon at full shining in upon him, 
one can see what a remarkable face it is ; 
not handsome, but full of intelligence, and 
with those soft brown eyes that can express 
indignation as well as tenderness, better, per- 
haps, than those of any other colour. At 
present they are full of pity for others, though 
they are also sad upon his own account. 
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He stands with his back to the door, look- 
ing on the great old-fashioned garden, fringed 
with the silvery sheen of the tall laurels, 
which wall it in to the westward ; when the 
flowers that lie in their graves beneath the 
ice and snow come to life again, he is think- 
ing they will have another young mistress, 
or at all events that she who has hitherto 
tended them will do so no longer. In the 
distance, clear cut against the keen blue sky, 
is the grey church tower, from which the 
tremulous bells are pealing even now, at 
practice for Christmas. They will presently 
ring, he thinks, though they have so often 
pleased her ear with their suggestive and 
mysterious melody, in honour of one who 
comes to push her from her throne. In the 
presence of a scene so quiet and sublime, 
the thought of passing away might well 
have been associated with things less sub- 
lunary, but to the present spectator the sense 
of mere ownership is paramount. For he 
feels that to all within that stately home he 
is come a messenger of woe. 
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The door is opened to him, with no long 
delay, by an ancient domestic, who shades 
his eyes from the moonlight with his hands, 
in wonder. 

" Dear me, sir, is it you ? " he says. " There 
is nothing wrong, I hope ? " 

" Well, no, Giles. At least I have not 
Leen sent for, if that is what you mean," 
answered the visitor gravely. " Is Mr. 
Wylder in ? " 

" Yes, sir ; he has not yet left the dining- 
room." 

"That's well. I wish to see him on a 
matter of business for a minute or two." 

Through a well-warmed, well-lit ante-room, 
from the walls of which the portraits of dead 
and gone Wylders look down upon him (as 
he imagines, with melancholy amazement), 
the visitor is ushered into a circular hall, 
with several doors opening from it, at one 
of which Mr. Giles knocks softly, introduces 
him with the words, " Mr. Measom," and 
tlien retires on tiptoe. He would give a 
good deal to know what the young doctor 
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wants with master, " if it isn't physicking," 
at such an untimely hour; but a sense of 
duty, and also the conformation of his body, 
which is protuberant, forbids him to stoop to 
listen at the keyhole. 

Mr. Measom, thus ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Squire and the Vicar, stands 
irresolute and half repentant of having come. 
The latter he did not expect to find there, 
and he has more than one reason for regret- 
ting the circumstance. 

" Come in ; come in, Measom," said the 
Squire. "Delighted to see you. Sit down 
and have a glass of claret." 

"I did not know you had company," 
faltered the young man. 

*' Company ! I don't call the Yicar com- 
pany," said Mr. Wylder, laughing. 

" Nor did Mr. Measom used to think me so 
until very lately," observed Mr. Turton. 
" Come, Measom, do not let there be any 
coldness between us on account of Helen's 
conduct. We have always been good friends." 

'' That is quite true, Mr. Turton," said the 
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young man, earnestly. "I have nothing 
whatever to complain of with regard to you 
or Miss Helen either." 

" That's well ; that's manly. Then, don't 
avoid US as you have done since your dis- 
appointment. She feels your having done 
so — as a friend — I do assure you ; and it has 
distressed me exceedingly." He rose and 
held out his hand, which Mr. Measom took 
and shook warmly. *'Take some claret, as 
Wylder says ; here's your good health, and 
better luck next time — that is, \s^th some- 
body else," added thfe Vicar hurriedly. " Bless 
you, when I was a young man, I didn't get 
the girl I wanted, and yet found myself far 
better suited in the end, though it was God's 
will that I should lose her." 

The frankness of the old Vicar, with his 
cheery face, and eyes lustrous with tender 
memories and excellent claret, did not per- 
haps strike a very responsive string ; never- 
theless the young fellow's face, which had at 
first shown symptoms of great embarrassment, 
and even distaste, softened before it as he 
took his seat at the table. 
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" I am very glad on all accounts that you 
are come, Measom," said the Squire, hospit- 
ably ; '* to what fortunate circumstance do we 
owe your visit at such an hour ? " 

"To no circumstance, I am afraid, that 
can be called fortunate, Mr. Wylder," re- 
turned the Doctor, gravely ; " it is a matter 
that concerns you and yours ; but perhaps 
in the presence of so old a friend as Mr. 
Turton, there will be no objection " 

" Oh, I'll go into the drawing-room till 
you have done your confab," said the Vicar, 
rising, "but only upon the understanding, 
mind you, Measom, that you follow me there 
presently. Helen is there, and the sooner the 
ice is broken between you the better." 

Measom was about to reply, when his 
professional eye was attracted by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Wylder, who was standing with 
his hand upon the table swaying from side to 
side. 

" Allow me," said the Doctor, slipping his 
arm deftly behind him, at the same time 
pouring out a glass of sherry : " just take 
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this drop of wine. My coming here at such 
an untimely hour has naturally given you 
cause for alarm ; it was an ill-advised step, 
perhaps, though I thought it better " 

" Let Turton stop," interrupted the Squire, 
faintly, as he dropped back into his chair. 
" Whatever you have to say, let Turton hear 
it." 

" Yery good," said the Vicar, cheerily ; 
" take another glass of sherry, Wylder, and 
then we will have Measora's news. It can't 
be very bad, though a doctor tells it, since 
your wife and daughter are safe and well in 
the next room we know." 

A commonplace speech enough, but the 
tone in which a remark is made is often more 
significant and effectual than the matter 
itself, and so it happened in this case. The 
confidence and cheerfulness with which Mr. 
Turton spoke seemed to put heart into his 
host, for he smiled, though feebly, and 
murmuring something about having had a 
fatiguing day, and not being quite him- 
self, he disposed himself to listen. 
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" You may remember," said Mr. Measom, 
" that a month or two ago a man of the name 
of Banks, a doctor, came to stay with me for 
a few days, whom Mr. Tnrton here was so 
good as to ask to dinner. He was not a 
friend of mine, though you naturally took 
him for such, but only a professional acquaintr 
ance. When I was at Gruy's he was assistant 
house surgeon ; a clever man enough, who 
has made his way in the world." 

" I can imagine that," interpolated the 
Vicar dryly, " a gentleman who would 
never miss the chance of getting anything 
through not asking for it, I should imagine." 

" I . am afraid so, indeed," assented the 
young man, with a blush ; " in fact I was 
not a little ashamed of him. Indeed, if there 
did not seem something base, or, at least, 
contrary to the laws of hospitality, in alluding 
to a friend's conduct so long as it falls short 
of rudeness, I think I should have apologized 
for him." 

" Not at all necessary," said the Vicar, 
waving his hand ; " our Archdeacon is ex- 
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cessively rude when he comes to stay with 
me in my official capacity of rural dean ; but 
I never think of apologizing for him. Every- 
body knows why one puts up with it." 

" Still, when one is not a rural dean," 
hesitated the young surgeon — "in short, I 
was sincerely glad when the man left." 

" He was seen in Monksbourne to-day, it 
seems," observed the Yicar, drily. 

" What does it matter, Turton ? " broke in 
the Squire, with irritation ; " what do I care 
about Dr. Banks ? Mr. Measom has said that 
his news refers to me and mine." 

" Yes, Mr. Wylder, but the news was 
brought by the man of whom we are speak- 
ing, and its authenticity, in your eyes, de- 
pends upon the judgment you may have 
formed of him. He came here to-day, as 
Mr. Turton says, but not as my guest ; I did 
not even see him; and I have no informa- 
tion," here he blushed more violently than 
before, " as to what he came about." 

"He left his card at the Vicarage," ob- 
served Mr. Turton, "which was a very 
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superfluous piece of civility ; that's all I have 
heard of him, though I believe Helen saw 

him." 

" He called, too, at .my house on his way 
to the station," observed Mr. Measom, " and 
left this note, which is the cause of my un- 
seasonable visit." 

He took a folded piece of paper from his 
pocket, and offered it to Mr. Wylder, who 
held out for it a trembling hand. 

"I don't understand what this man can 
have to do with me," he said, irresolutely. 

" Nor can I, Mr. Wylder ; I only wish to 
acquit myself in your eyes of having any- 
thing to do with him. 1 scarcely know more 
of him than you do yourself." 

" * Dear Bob,' he begins," observed the 
Vicar, who was looking over his host's 
shoulder. 

" That's his impudence," explained Measom, 
bitterly. " He has no right to address me by 
my Christian name." 

" ' Bear Bob,' " continued Mr. Turton, 
' Sorry not to find you on my flying visit. 
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which, after all, as it Itappens, might just as 
well not have been paidJ What does he mean 
by that ? " 

"Why, because he didn't find him at 
home," said Mr. Wylder, petulantly, as he 
endeavoured in vain to hold his gold eye- 
glasses steady on the bridge of his nose. 
" Read it all out, can't you ? " 

" / just drop you a hit of news which will 
doubtless be ahead of your county . intelligence. 
Jack writes that his frigate has picked up your 
lost Squire on a desert island, and brought him 
home ; he landed at Plymouth to-day or yester- 
day at furthest.'' 

" A mere vulgar practical joke," exclaimed 
the Vicar, indignantly. 

i' I do not think that," said Mr. Measom, 
thoughtfully. " Banks may be mischievous, 
but hardly brutal." 

" On the other hand, how could he know 
anything of such a matter, when we at 
Monksbourne have never heard of it ? " 

" Of course that is the real question," ad- 
mitted the doctor ; " the motive for his telling 
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such a tale is nothing compared with the 
consideration, Is it true? From what I re-- 
member to have heard of Mr. Frank Wylder's 
disappearance, he is supposed to have sailed 
in some vessel bound for the Pacific." 

w 

"Yes, it was the Albatross, from West- 
haven," remarked the Vicar. 

" Well, all I know of Banks's belongings is 
that he has a brother a surgeon, on board the 
Arethusa frigate — the Jack, I suppose, from 
whom he derives his information." 

" But where is the Arethusa? " 

" I looked in the Navy List this evening 
at DoUand's Library, and found that it is on 
the Pacific station ; and in the Times, that 
came in by the mail while I was there, I read 
that she had arrived yesterday in British 
waters. But for that confirmatory evidence, 
such as it is, I should not have said anything 
about the matter." 

" It is a pity you did," murmured the Vicar 
significantly, for the Squire had fallen back, 
like a heap of clothes, into his arm chair, 
where he sat staring straight before him^ 
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a miserable picture of dejection and de- 
spair. 

" What did I tell you ? " he said, presently, 
in a hoarse, reproachful voice. " What did I 
tell you, Turton, but an hour ago, in this 
very room ? " 

" You told me that there was a probability 
of Frank's turning up," answered the Vicar, 
bluntly ; " and what I said to you in reply 
I say again — that it is very foolish to vex 
yourself with probabilities. Because this 
shady acquaintance of our friend Measom 
has told a cock-and-bull story, is that any 
reason why you should lose all manhood, 
Wylder ? " 

"But there is the Arethusa^^ faltered the 
Squire. 

"Of course there is; that is what sug- 
gested the story." 

" Do you really think so ? " 

" I think, at all events, it is much more 
probable that a fellow like Banks should tell 
a lie than that a man should be picked up in 
the Pacific Ocean after ten years of exile." 
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" But he writes * on a desert island^ 
" Well, of course, he could hardly have 
said ' floating about ' — that would have been 
too much even for your credulity. Come, be 
a man ; don't let your wife and daughter see 
you in this state. There, now, you are more 
like yourself." By sheer force of will, and 
the contagion of his cheerful views, the Vicar 
lifted, as it were, the prostrate Squire up, and 
infused into him some heart and hope. In 
the end he seemed to be not a little ashamed 
of the weakness he had exhibited, which, to 
say truth, had excited no little surprise in his 
two companions, and in one of them (the 
Vicar), some contempt. " Let us go into the 
drawing-room," said the latter, when he 
thought it well to do so ; " the ladies will 
want to know the cause of our long absence. 
But, perhaps, Measom, under the circum- 
stances, you had better not come with us, 
since they will be sure to be asking ques- 
tions." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A FAITHFUL HEART. 



On the rugged fell that shelters Crook Park 
from the northern blasts is a huge pinewood, 
whose odorous breath in summer time floats 
in music (like the' voice and the instrument) 
down to the pasture land below. At night 
one can hardly distinguish it from the mur- 
mur of a distant sea, which, perhaps, was the 
reason why that pinewood was so dear to 
Margaret Neil. The prolonged sigh of its 
trees, so like " the mournful surges that ring 
the dead seaman's knell," may have soothed 

f 

her with their tender melancholy, while they 
reminded her of her dead lover. At all 
events, of all the natural beauties of her fair 
abode, she preferred Crook Fell, and visited 
it most often. 
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On the morning after the events described 
in the last chapter, she is pacing it slowly to 
and fro, in a manner that in a more exposed 
locality would have been very unsuitable to 
the inclemency of the weather. But under 
the pineroof, with its burden of snow upon it, 
and walled in from the winds without by its 
ten thousand stately pillars, the atmosphere 
is as warm as it is sweet and wholesome. 
Mr. Measom, indeed, attributes Miss Neil's 
appearance of youth and freshness — or, as 
Helen Turton calls it, her "preservation" — 
to this her favourite resort; and, in short, 
she looks fresh and fair and crimson-tipped 
as any daisy, though she wears a look of 
thought so grave that it is almost one of 
care. Beneath her, as she gazes through the 
trees, lies the park embosomed in trees and 
studded by bosky dells, which are, however, 
at present leafless ; through the middle of it, 
with many a curve and sweep which has 
given it perchance its name, winds the 
whilom impatient Crook, its music hushed 
for the present, and its great leaps arrested 
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in mid-air, like cataracts of glass. Margaret's 
lips are parted as she gazes on it, and murmnr 
the fragment of a true poet's song : — 

" In a drear-nighted Decjember, 

Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 

Apollo's summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting. 
Thou stay'st thy crystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 

" Ah, would 'twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy ; 
But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy. 
To know the change and feel it, 
Where there is none to heal it, 
Or numb'd sense to steal it. 

Was never said in rhyme." 

As she concludes the last line, her eyes seek 
the distant mere, on whose islet in the old 
days a certain " girl and boy " were wont to 
stray together, and they fill with unbidden 
tears. 

It is not Margaret Neil's custom to give 
way to such unavailing regrets; but, as it 
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happens, this day is the anniversary of that 
on which Frank Wylder left his home ten 
years ago. Ten years! A huge cantle out 
of the life of any human creature ; but out of 
the life of a young woman, a gap involving 
change indeed. Ten years ago she had 
barely passed the spot where "brook and 
river meet, womanhood and childhood sweet," 
and now she is seven and twenty, and, as ill- 
natured folks entitle her, an old maid. It is 
not that reflection, however, which brings the 
tears to her eyes, for she has no great faculty 
(enjoyed by some persons in such perfection) 
of being " sorry for herself." She is weeping 
for another. Nor are they " idle tears," the 
source of which is vague, nor evoked by 
melancholy fancy. She is reading to herself 
a certain story inscribed on the tablets of her 
heart, and it is the woes of the hero which 
move her ; but the story is a true one. 

Away under the western fell yonder, un- 
seen except to her mind's eye, stands the 
house that was his home, or that would now 
be his own were he alive. He left it, for 
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ever, upon her account, and for the same 
reason quarrelled with his own father. What 
was hardest of all, too, he did not do this 
last because she had accepted him. There 
had been a time when she would have done 
so, perhaps, had she considered him in the 
sober light of matrimony at all, which in 
those days she had been far from doing ; her 
love for him had grown so naturally — the 
affection of the boy and girl for one another 
had ripened so gradually, like the peach on 
the garden wall — that she was scarcely sure 
when he became her lover ; and when that 
time came, she heard evil things of him from 
the lips of one whom she could not but 
believe, and whose love for her was indis- 
putable. 

In yonder cottage that stands by the bank 
of the river, just after it has left the Park, 
she was then living with her widowed mother, 
in poverty, which had been the old Squire's 
objection to her, and his only one. It was 
there she got Frank's letter asking her to be 
his bride, and showed it, with a blush that 
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had no shame in it, to her mother. Her fear 
was that the difference between Frank's 
fortune and her own, at which his letter 
hinted, and which caused opposition at the 
Hall, would also do so at the Cottage ; for 
Lady Neil was a/ proud woman. The widow 
of an officer of high rank in the service and 
a K.C.B., she was herself of good family, and 
the contrast between her social and pecuniary 
positions had had the not unusual effect of 
rendering her somewhat stiff and stately. 
With her pittance of a few hundred pounds a 
year, which died with her, she felt herself on 
equal terms with Mr. Wylder with as many 
thousands ; and Maggie deemed it probable 
that his opposition would be met with dis- 
dainful resentment. To her great surprise, 
her mother's objection took quite another 
form. 

" My dear Maggie," she said, " I am sorry 
Frank has written to you in this strain. 
You must not think of him as he would have 
you think. It is out of the question." 

'' Oh, mamma, but I cannot help thinking 
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of him," pleaded Maggie ; " except yourself, I 
have thought of no one else in my heart of 
hearts, for years." 

" I was afraid it was so," said her mother 
gently, and stroking her cheek affectionately ; 
" it was not your fault — nor mine. But it 
cannot be." 

" But, mamma, if it is only because I am 
poor, and Frank is rich, and — and Frank 
doesn't mind " 

" My darling, listen to me," said the old 
lady, speaking very firmly, but with a strange 
look in her face, which in a young girl would 
have been one of shyness and embarrassment, 
" it has become necessary that I should tell 
you a story of my own life. When I was no 
older than you, I fell in love myself with a 
better fellow than Frank Wylder. I did not 
marry him — never mind for what reasons ; 
suffice it to say, they were less strong than 
those which now compel me to say ' no ' to 
this young man's offer. We drifted away 
from one another, and I married your father, 
while he of whom I speak remained, as 1 
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verily believe, for my sake, a bachelor. He 
is alive now, and though I have not seen him 
for a quarter of a century, and shall never see 
him, I hear from him from time to time." 

" Oh, mamma ! " 

Intensely interested though she was in her 
own love aifair, this revelation affected 
Maggie extremely. She read in her mother's 
face — always so cold and stately except to 
her — a story of disappointment and tender 
regret, at the existence of which she had 
never guessed ; and she knew by intuition 
that it comprehended self-sacrifice, and for 
her sake. It is those who suffer in silence 
who suffer most, because the mask which 
they wear over their sorrow repels sympathy. 
In Lady Neil's case it had deprived her not 
only of that balm for hurt minds, but, except 
in her daughter's case, of love itself. She 
was respected, but not liked ; misjudged to be 
morose, when she was only melancholy ; and 
not even credited by her neighbours with a 
heart, much more with a broken one. 

"Dear Maggie, you feel for me, I see," 
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she went on, " and I know will willingly 
spare me the recital of what gives me pain — 
great pain," and she sighed heavily. " What 
1 wish to make clear to you is that you will 
not be a poor girl all your life ; that you 
will soon, indeed, in the natural course of 
things, be a very rich one." 

" But how is that, mamma ? " 

" The man of whom I speak has left me, 
I know, his whole fortune." 

" But would you take it from such a hand, 
mamma ? " 

"Yes: why not?" answered her mother, 
with the air of one who has long considered 
a matter, and come to her own conclusions. 
" He has no relations of his own, and owes 
me what he can never repay — reparation. 
Let us quit that subject. I have never 
touched upon it, mainly for selfish reasons, 
but also because I thought it just as well to 
bring you up without great expectations, 
which, after all, it was possible might not 
be realized. They will be so now, however, 
in a few months at farthest. Then you will 
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see that your cousin, Lady G-rail " — here her 
voice took a bitter tone — " who is at present 
a little more than kin and less than kind, 
will become cognisant of the claims of kin- 
ship. You will see Mr. Ernest Wylder, of 
the Hall (who, though so saintly, is a hypo- 
crite, my dear), all smiles and courtesy. He 
will repent of his present opposition to your 
marriage with his son ; but he will repent 
in vain." 

" Oh, mother ! but if it really be as you 
say — if the difference between Frank's for- 
tune and my own will then be smoothed 
away — why should you wish to part us ? " 

" Because, my darling, he is not worthy of 
you. I sit here alone, and mingle little 
with my neighbours ; I am supposed to be 
blind and deaf to what goes on about me ; 
but I take note of many things. The young 
man you imagine to be so tender and so true, 
is wild and dissipated and wicked." 

" Oh, mother, mother, that is not so," ex- 
claimed Maggie, in passionate denial. " Who 
dares to say so ? " 
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" I dare to say so, Maggie, because T know 
it. It is distressing to me to have to speak 
to you about such things ; but leaving other 
matters out of the question, which prove at 
least that Mr. Frank Wylder is reckless and 
improvident — a man, in short, to whose 
keeping I should certainly refuse to entrust 
the happiness of my child — it is my duty to 
tell you that he is already unfaithful to those 
vows of constancy he has made to you. 
While he speaks to you of his devotion, and 
writes such a letter as this," and she pointed 
scornfully to the young man's ardent effu- 
sion, " breathing eternal fidelity as well as 
monopolizing passion, he is carrying on a 
vulgar intrigue with the daughter of Lady 
Grail's gardener." 

"It is incredible; it is impossible," ex- 
claimed Maggie, with burning cheeks, and 
her little hands clenched together as if to 
relieve her mental agony by physical pain. 

" It is true, my child ; I know it of my 
own knowledge. I have heard it from the 
girl's own lips. There, there, lie here, in 
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your mother's arms, darling, close to the 
bosom that has nourished you, close to the 
heart that only beats for you, and on whose 
fidelity you can rely. That man is false. 
It is a bitter truth to learn, so young, I 
know ; yet it is better so than later. You 
will one day meet with some other and 
worthier lover." 

But Maggie shook her head, and wept in 
a manner at once so passionate and so de- 
spairing that it was evident cold comfort 
of that kind was out of place indeed. To 
all her mother's endearments and fond words 
the girl answered nothing ; she lay like one 
in a swoon, though her eyes were open, and 
staring before her as if on some terrible out- 
look. She did not weep, but moaned in a 
piteous manner, as folks do who have re- 
ceived some physical shock of which they 
are but partly conscious. But poor Maggie 
knew what had been told her only too well. 

At last Lady Neil, getting alarmed for 
her daughter's reason, began to try another 
line. 
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" That Frank has been very wild and 
foolish, Maggie, cannot be denied ; but still 
he is a very young man, whom time, let us 
hope, will steady. Of course, we are very 
angry with him at present, and justly so ; 
but we must not be uncharitable. It is 
possible — mind, I don't say it is likely — but 
it is possible that in years to come he may 
be a reformed character. I do not say that 
when he comes to-morrow, as it appears 
he means to do, you are to give him no 
hope " 

" Never, never," interrupted Maggie, vehe- 
mently ; " I will not speak to him ; I will not 
meet him; I never wish to see him more." 
And to that resolve she steadily adhered. 

When Frank Wylder paid his promised 
visit to Brook Cottage to lay his hand and 
heart at Maggie's feet in person, he saw her 
mother only ; and Lady Neil, convinced that 
reconciliation with him on her daughter's 
part was out of the question, did not spare 
him. Among much that had been ex- 
aggerated by malicious report, she told him 
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some home truths. She reproached him with 
the low company, as she called it, he had 
kept, though that was mainly his old associa- 
tion with Richard Rideout, who had been 
drowned in the mere that very winter ; with 
his extravagance and resentment of control ; 
and, indeed, addressed him in such language 
as few youths of spirit could brook. At last, 
she taxed him with his unfaithfulness to her 
daughter, who he had so often sworn (as 
Maggie had told her) was the only girl who 
possessed his affections ; and when he denied 
it, she gave him the lie. 

"I know it is true, sir," she exclaimed. 
"It is bad enough to be vicious, but it i& 
worse to be a hypocrite, for which your only 
excuse is that it runs in your blood " — an 
allusion to his father, whom she greatly dis- 
liked, that was wholly unjustifiable. Fortu- 
nately, Maggie never knew one-half her 
mother had said ; but she knew that it had 
been enough to turn Frank Wylder from their 
door for ever. 

Lady Neil was one of those proud and 
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masterful women who, generally reserved 
and reticent, are unmeasured in their bitter- 
ness and anger when once roused. She felt 
that Maggie — the pride and darling of her 
heart — had been insulted by this young man's 
conduct, and she insulted him in turn. And, 
above all, what she made abundantly clear to 
him was that her daugher had washed her 
hands of him. Even had she known the 
circumstances under which he had come to 
her, she would have been just as inflexible, 
but she would not have been so harsh and 
hard. 

He stood before her a banished man, and, 
as far as it could be so, a disinherited one, 
and all for her daughter's sake. Of winning 
her consent to marry him he had had no 
doubt, and that very morning had announced 
his intention to his father of asking her to do 
so. The old man, who looked for him to 
" marry money," and who, besides, fully 
reciprocated Lady Neil's dislike to himself, 
had positively refused his consent, and on his 
persistence there had ensued a violent quarrel. 
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In the end, the elder Wylder, who, under a 
mask of religious austerity (which had doubt- 
less had no little to do with this final estrange- 
ment), harboured very vehement and even 
reckless passions, had flung open his desk — 
in which a large sum of money chanced to be 
lying — and, taking out a thousand pounds in 
notes, had thrust them into his son's hand, 
and, with something like a curse, had bade 
him leave his house for ever. " No more of 
my money, sir, shall you ever see, so long as 
I live," he cried ; " and when you have come 
to an end of it — which you soon will — you 
may starve for what I care." 

It was a terrible scene, and afterwards 
seemed much more terrible to both parties 
than it did at the time. To Frank, whose 
nature, though affectionate, was easily excited 
to passionate indignation, the quitting his 
father's roof seemed at the moment a very 
welcome suggestion. The thousand pounds, 
too, in his inexperienced eyes, doubtless ap- 
peared to be a little fortune, which his own 
efforts might increase to a competence. One 

VOL. 1. 1 
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great advantage, too, in what had occurred 
was that Maggie could no longer point to the 
difference in their respeictive positions, as a 
bar to their mutual happiness. His intention 
had been to lay the whole circumstances of 
the case before her, and to obtain her solemn 
promise to marry him, as soon as he had 
obtained some occupation for himself, and 
could offer her a home. A wild and foolish 
dream no doubt, but one, as it happened, that 
would have attained fulfilment — though by 
means he little judged of — had his proposal 
been accepted. But, as we know, he was not 
even given the opportunity of addressing it 
to Maggie's ears. Already embittered by the 
interview with his father, he was rendered 
furious by the reproaches (not altogether 
unjust ones) that were heaped ,upon him by 
Lady Neil ; and in that hour of despair and 
frenzy, he had shaken, as it were, the dust, 
not only of home but of country, from his 
feet, and taken ship from Westhaven, he 
scarcely knew or cared whither — that she 
was bound on a distant voyage, and with no 
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certain termination of it, was an attraction 
for him. 

When he had gone, repentance came too 
late to those who had caused his departure. 
Ernest Wylder died within a few months of 
it, vainly craving for the presence and recon- 
ciliation of his only son. And what was 
worse, Lady Neil discovered that the chief 
accusation at least which she had made 
against him — and the knowledge of which 
had caused her daughter " to pluck him from 
her bosom, though her heart was at the root'" 
— was a false one. She had with her own 
eyes seen Frank Wylder, as she thought, 
with his arm round Mary Cleveland's waist 
near the gardener's cottage; and Mary her- 
self had confessed to her that it was the 
Squire's son. But, as it subsequently caine 
to light, in a very sad fashion, her lover had 
not been Frank Wylder, but his friend and 

companion, Richard Rideout, against whom 

» 

— lying dead and drowned in Cragland mere 
— there was many a similar charge to be 
settled only at the Great Day of Account. 
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This, briefly, was the story which poor 
Maggie Neil had got by heart so thoroughly 
that she could not forget it, though no allu- 
sion to it ever passed her lips. Only once, 
upon her death-bed, had her mother spoken 
to her about it, passionately entreating her 
forgiveness for the part she herself had 
played in it, under so fatal a misunder- 
standing. It was a book sealed to others, 
but reserved, alas ! for her own reading. 
Other things had happened to her, of them- 
selves more than sufficient to monopolize the 
attention of most girls. Lady Neil had come 
into that fortune bequeathed to her by her 
old lover, the advent of which she had so 
confidently predicted, and Maggie, of course, 
had been her sole heiress. But, to her, pros- 
perity had come too late. 

As her mother had foreseen, the alteration 
in the girl's position had made a great revo- 
lution in the minds of her neighbours as 
respected their appreciation of her merits, 
and especially in that of her kinswoman. 
Lady Grail. She was, in fact, only her 
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second cousin ; but when Maggie became an 
heiress, so distant a relationship seemed in- 
sufficient to this good lady, who had accord- 
ingly dubbed herself her aunt, and in the 
plenitude of her new-born affection, had 
insisted on her residing with her at the Park, 
which Maggie, on her part, was by no means 
loth to do. She had sufficient intelligence, as 
well as charity, to perceive that Lady Grail 
had a genuine regard for her, though it had 
been so suspiciously quickened into action by 
her change of circumstances; and sad as 
were the memories that hung over Monks- 
bourne and its neighbourhood, they were still 
inexpressibly dear to her. The scene of her 
early love and its cruel disappointment was 
the place, after all, that she preferred to call 
her home. The sharpness of the pain had 
long departed from her, which at one time 
had been evoked by the sight of every crag 
and knoll which Frank and she had I'oved 
over, or where they had sat, side by side, in 
the silence of assured affection ; they were 
now only invested with the same tender 
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melancholy that was awakened by the 
withered sprig of heather — his last gift — in 
the secret drawer of her desk ; or by the 
notes of some melody that had been dear to 
him. 

And this was why Maggie Neil loved 
Crook Fell and its fir grove, from which, 
without being seen, her eyes could wander 
over mere and mountain, and people them 
with a hundred images, and each one of her 
lost lover. 

To Maggie, though she had known poverty, 
or what by comparison with her present 
position had seemed to be so, her wealth was 
as nothing. She enjoyed existence after a 
fashion, and never murmured at it ; but the 
wliat-might-have-been overshadowed for her 
the what-was. At seven and twenty it seemed 
to her that life, to be called such, had long 
been over. She took delight in the happi- 
ness of others, and ministered to it ; but for 
happiness for herself she had ceased to look. 
The changes and chances that took place 
aroused her to interest, as they affected other 
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persons ; but nothing that could henceforth 
happen, save the one great change, which, 
among other things, might perhaps once 
more set her face to face with him she had 
(though by misadventure) wronged and 
exiled, could, she felt, affect her fate. 

And yet, as she steps with a sigh from her 
favourite haunt to descend the hill, and 
perform her wonted duties at the breakfast- 
table with cheerful countenance, there are 
tidings awaiting her that will stir her usually 
placid nature to its very depths. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AUNT AND NIECE. 



If it was foolish and romantic of Margaret 
Neil to indulge in such profitless regrets, she 
was very far from intruding them on other 
people ; the fir grove on the hill was her 
sanctuary, in which she sacrificed to her idol 
— which was, after all, but a memory — and 
when she descended from it, her ways of life 
were on the common level, only chastened 
and sweetened by her inner sorrow. 

She had a gracious word for the woodman 
on the fell, for the gardener on the lawn ; 
she was the friend and adviser of all who 
sought her aid among the females of the 
household ; and she was the playmate of the 
children at the lodge gate. As for Lady 
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Grail, she would protest that how .she should 
ever get on without her right hand and 
factotum, Margaret, she could not imagine; 
though, as Helen was wont to observe, she 
had contrived to get on without her — except 
for an occasional invitation to tea, and more 
rarely to luncheon, when no more important 
personage was expected — when she and her 
mother had lived at the Cottage, surprisingly 
well. 

But Helen was apt to be hard upon her 
ladyship, who, though undoubtedly of the 
world worldly, had some good points of her 
own. 

She was not so tender-hearted as it behoves 
a lady to be, and was given " to say things " 
more brusque than charitable of those of 
whom she did not approve ; but she was 
liberal to the poor, and a great lover of 
justice, when it did not go absolutely counter 
to her prejudices, which were very violent. 
Without priding herself on being " a warm 
friend and a bitter enemy," as is the habit 
of some so-called Christian folks, she would 
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stretch a point to oblige the former and to 
overthrow the latter. 

Mr. John Wylder had at one time pro- 
nounced her (though that feud had since been 
healed) "a most unprincipled woman," be- 
cause she had kept a right of way open 
thi:ough the meadow immediately below his 
house at Craglands, and which interfered 
with his privacy ; but Mr. Turton found her 
a great help to him in the parish, and was 
sorry that she and his Helen " did not seem 
to hit it off." Once he had had a violent 
quarrel with her, arising out of a game law 
case at the petty sessions, when her ladyship 
had paid a fine imposed by the Yicar upon a 
poacher, in default of payment whereof he 
would have had to go to prison. 

'' I think it a pity," he said, " that your 
ladyship should have interfered with the 
course of justice, and generally that ladies 
should meddle with matters which they do 
not understand." 

To which she had replied that she thought 
it a pity that the clergy should attempt to 
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administer the law, which made them hateful 
to the people, and for which their natural 
tendency to be subservient to their squires 
(for the proceedings had taken place at Crag- 
lands, and just after the right of way case) 
made them altogether unfit. After which for 
six months Lady Grail had withdrawn from 
the parish church, from an apprehension (I 
am bound to say very unjustly entertained, 
for Mr. Turton was incapable of such a base- 
ness) that she might be made to point a 
moral in one of the Vicar's sermons. 

In figure she was less stately than mas- 
culine, and had a certain half-awkward, half- 
majestic carriage, like that of a swan on land; 
but the expression of her face, thanks to a 
pair of honest eyes, was good, and when they 
said they liked anybody they always told 
the truth. She had liked Margaret, even in 
her day of adversity, but she had never " got 
on " well with her mother ; the two " lady- 
ships " at Monksbourne had borne, in fact, a 
similar relation to one another to that of the 
two Kings of Brentford. Lady Grrail, though 
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the widow of a man connected witli com- 
merce, who had been knighted for heading a 
deputation, thought her broad lands should 
have given her the pre-eminence ; while Lady 
Neil, though poor as a rat, thought the 
widow of a K.C.B. should have the pre- 
cedence over all other dames whatever. 
Death, however, had stepped in and settled 
this very important question in a manner 
satisfactory to Lady G-rail, and she had now 
reason to congratulate herself upon never 
having spoken in Margaret's presence with 
any disrespect of her mother ; the two dow- 
agers had lived outwardly upon good terms, 
and Margaret never knew how cordially they 
had disliked one another, or she could hardly 
have become an inmate of Crook Park. As 
it was, there was nothing that her hostess 
would not have done for Margaret, to whom 
she was persuaded she had supplied the place 
of a mother, and yet took no credit to herself 
on that account. 

She was feeding the peacocks on the 
terrace from the breakfast-room window 
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when Margaret came in from her morning's 
walk, and at once desisted from her occupa- 
tion to embrace her. 

"How are you, my darling? But I need 
not ask you ; you look as young and bloom- 
ing as ever. You can never be thankful 
enough for your health." 

"Well, I don't think you have much to 
complain of in that respect, yourself," replied 
Maggie, smiling. 

" That's true ; but I was not thinking of 
myself just then. There's somebody of im- 
portance taken ill in the parish, I am sure, 
for Mr. Measom has just passed by at a 
gallop towards Westhaven, looking very 
grave and serious, just as he did when he 
went to telegraph about Mr. Ernest Wylder 
for the Carlisle doctor." 

" Mr. Measom always rides fast, auntie," 
observed the young lady ; " and as for look- 
ing grave, the poor man has, as we know, 
good reason for that." 

"If you mean Helen Turton's refusal of 
him, I don't agree with you. I think he is 
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well out of what would have proved a bad 
business for him; he deserves a better wife 
than she will make." 

" Nay, you should not say that, since you 
cannot know it. With all Helen's faults, I 
believe she is a good girl at heart." 

" Like the stream by the mill, that has a 
good bottom under the mud, as old White- 
head says," answered Lady G-rail, con- 
temptuously; "and yet, somehow, the fish 
don't thrive in it." 

"I don't believe there is any mud in 
Helen's case, auntie. She is a bit of a flirt, 
no doubt, but in a very harmless way." 

" Harmless ! Yes, there I agree with you, 
since she will never hook anybody ; but that 
will not be her fault." 

" And yet she might have hooked, as you 
call it, Mr. Measom himself." 

" And bitterly she will repent not having 
taken such a chance when it offered itself," 
pursued the elder lady, with that inconse- 
quence so characteristic of female prejudice. 
" She will be searching the woods for the 
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straight stick in the shape of a rich husband 
till she fails to find a stick at all." 

As Lady G-rail pronounced this sentence, 
with the air of a judge who has put on the 
black cap, it suddenly struck her that Mar- 
garet herself was in the unhappy condition 
alluded to, though, it is true, through no 
fault of her own. " I don't, of course, mean 
to say," she went on quickly, " that a single 
life is not as good for some girls as a married 
one ; but Miss Helen is not of a contented 
mind, and looks, I am quite sure, for money." 

" The prospect of poverty is not agreeable 
to anybody," remarked Maggie, quietly, 
" and perhaps Helen takes an exaggerated 
view of its unpleasantness. I am confident 
she doesn't care for money for money's sake, 
for she is as open-handed as she is plain- 
spoken." 

" Then she must be downright lavish," said 
Lady Grail, throwing the last crust to her 
favourite peacock rather viciously, and closing 
the window with a jerk. ''The fact is, 
Maggie, your gentleness and good temper 
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blind you to the faults of other people. I 
tell you that Helen Turton is a scheming, 
heartless girl, and some day she will get 
punished for it." 

" Well, when that happens, auntie, I am 
sure you will be the first to help her," said 
Maggie, laughing, and beginning to pour out 
the coffee. "Hark, there is the postman's 
horn." 

As she spoke, the long blithe note was 
heard by which the arrival of the letters was 
announced in Monksboume; over the hills 
and far away it wandered, and then returned 
again in cheerful echoes. A much more * 
romantic heralding than the sharp rat-tat on 
our London knockers ; but the news, alas ! 
was no better for that. 

" Now, I suppose, I shall know," said Lady 
G-rail, " why that stupid man at Westhaven 
did not send the lobster with the salmon 
yesterday. Yes, here's his note, sealed with 
his thumb, I do believe ; and, goodness 
gracious ! here's a letter from William Grant. 
My dear Maggie, he was a great admirer of 
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yours, I remember, when he was staying here 
years ago, and you were very hard-hearted to 
him." 

" Then the Arethusa has come home, I 
suppose," observed Margaret, indifferently, 
and without even noticing the other's allu- 
sion. 

" Well, yes ; it seems so." 

"Is anything the matter, auntie? You 
have no bad news, I hope?" inquired the 
young woman, perceiving her relative to look 
strangely excited. 

" No, certainly not ; but there is some very 
strange news. William has been round the 
world, or very nearly so, since we saw him 
last ; and among other places, to the Pacific." 

" Indeed." The word was spoken with 
studious carelessness, but the hand of the 
speaker went up to her heart and remained 
there, as she uttered it. It was known that 
the ill-fated Albatross had been bound for 
the Pacific, though whether she had ever 
reached it was not known. 

" Yes," continued the elder lady, averting 
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her eyes from her young companion, " Willie 
Grant, as I used to call him, for I have 
known him ever since he was so high — and 
indeed he is my cousin, you know, just as 
you are, though on the other side of the 
house — Willie G-rant tells a most strange 
story ; and Maggie, darling, it concerns you." 
" I know it, I know it," exclaimed the girl, 
a little hysterically ; " give me time, just a 

m 

little time, auntie, that's all. There, I'm 
better now — what is it Mr. G-rant says ? " 

" Well, while the ship was cruising in the 
Pacific, they came, it seems, upon a desert 
island — or, at least, it was not quite deserted, 
dear Maggie " 

"Is he alive?" interrupted the girl, with 
earnest face and eager eyes, and in tones that 
trembled with love and fear. "Is Frank 
alive ? " 

Lady G-rail poured out a glass of water 
from a caraflfe on the table, and held it, as if 
doubtful whether to put it to her companion's 
lips, or to dash it in her face. Reassured, 
however, by Maggie's looks, though the girl 
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trembled violently, she continued, " I have 
been to blame, my child, for breaking such 
news to you so suddenly — yes, Frank Wylder 
is alive." 

" Thank Grod, thank Grod ! " ejaculated 
Maggie, then burst into tears and hid her 
face in her hands. 

Lady G-rail resumed the reading of her 
letter, every now and then regarding her 
companion with grave and anxious looks. • It 
was plain it was not all good news which she 
had to communicate to her. 

^'I am quite myself now," said Maggie, 
presently, in quiet, almost humble accents ; 
" if you would be so good as to tell me more. 
It seems a very long letter." 

" Yes ; William has put * private ' on it, or 
I would read it to you. It is not wholly 
satisfactory." 

" Is Frank ill ? Have his sufferings been 
very severe ? " inquired Maggie, anxiously. 
" I may know that much, surely." 

"He is not ill, my darling; nor does he 
seem to have taken any ill effects from what 
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he has undergone. But William writes of 
him as being changed. Not, of course, that 
he knew him before, but changed from what 
I had described Frank as having been. He 
says, * You will see great changes in him 
since you saw him last.' " 

"How could it be otherwise ? " said Maggie 
slowly ; " are we not all changed since those 
old days ? " and she cast a mechanical glance 
in the mirror opposite. 

" William is not speaking of physical 
change," pursued Lady Grrail with tender 
gravity. " Doubtless the wild and almost 
savage life he has been leading for so many 
years has had its influence on his character. 
It is shocking to feel that we may be disap- 
pointed in poor Frank coming back to us, 
as he does, almost from the very grave ; but 
it is evident that William wishes to prepare 
us for disappointment." 

"Dear Lady Grrail," said Maggie, rising 
from her chair, and looking steadily in her 
companion's face, " I think I know what is 
passing through your mind ; you wish to 
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prepare me for a change in Frank's views 
as respects myself. You must permit me 
to say that such a precaution, though sug- 
gested, as I well know, by your affection 
for me, is hard as respects him and humili- 
ating as regards myself. I expect nothing 
less than change ; or rather, since I declined 
to listen to Frank's pleading, and he was 
turned from my poor mother's door in un- 
merited disgrace, he cannot be said to have 
changed if he now despises me. He merely 
accepts that position in which circumstances 
placed him, and which he may now well 
believe to have been fortunate for him. He 
is a young man still, while I am no longer 
a girl." 

Lady Grrail would have put in her protest, 
but she stopped it with a quick movement of 
her hand. 

"No, auntie, I do not deceive myself. 
These many years of thought and sorrow 
have taught me, at any rate, some home 
truths. You may say that you cannot be- 
lieve that the joy I just now expressed at 
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hearing of Frank's being alive was wholly 
unselfish, and perhaps, for one instant it was 
not so. For one instant, I say, my foolish 
heart may have permitted itself to indulge 
in dreams ; but I swear to you that, in the 
next, reason and common sense asserted them- 
selves. I am glad, for Frank's own sake, 
and for his only, that he has been found 
alive ; that he has been rescued from his 
unhappy fate; that he will come to enjoy 
his own again. It is not only that I have 
not the shadow of a claim upon his fidelity. 
He and I are no longer the same persons 
that we were ten years ago. I shall always 
love him as he was-— nay, I do not pretend," 
— here she blushed deeply — '' that I should 
not love him as he is, if — if — but a man's 
affections. Lady G-rail, are not, I am well 
aware, like those of a woman." 

''They are nasty, selfish, faithless crea- 
tures, my dear," put in her ladyship, bitterly. 
" Why should not the man still love you, if 
you love him ? " 

" Nay, you judge him harshly, auntie. I 
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love him because I have had nothing else 
to love, and in his absence have worshipped 
his memory. I have lived — in the inter- 
vening years — among the scenes we trod 
together and where everything has reminded 
me of him. Whereas he has dwelt in another 
clime, and among alien associations. Pray, 
pray," she pleaded, " do not break down the 
low beginnings of content in my poor heart, 
dear auntie : things are best as they are, 
indeed ; and Frank has judged for the best." 
And once more those silent tears began 
to flow that gave the lie to her brave words. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LETTER. 



For the present it was clear that the subject 
of Frank Wylder's marvellous return from 
death to life was not to be discussed with 
Maggie, and Lady Grail softly withdrew, 
leaving the girl alone with her sorrow, and 
bearing to her own boudoir the letter which 
had brought such unlooked-for tidings, for 
reperusal and consideration. It was a long 
epistle, written in a firm and distinct hand, 
very characteristic of the writer. 

" H.M.S. Areihma, Portsmouth. 

"My dear Lady Gtrail, 

" I put ' private * on the top of this 
letter lest you should perchance begin to read 
it aloud (for ' such is the custom at Brank- 
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some Hall,' I remember) for the benefit of 
any companion you may chance to have at 
the breakfast table. I have very great 
news for you indeed, and what I suppose 
you will consider to be good news : Frank 
Wylder has been found on a desert island 
in the Pacific, and we have brought him 
with us home to England. I never saw the 
gentleman before, as you know, but I have 
heard a great deal about him, and as our 
purser says, ' the bulk does not by any means 
come up to sample.' From the few bricks 
of him you gave me for inspection, as it 
were, I shQuld certainly have expected a 
better house. I know you will here say, 
* William is jealous, he has imbibed this 
opinion on account of a certain third person ; ' 
but as you will see by what follows there 
happens to be no cause for jealousy on 
William's part. 

" One thing I will say in your young 
friend's favour, that he has ^plenty of pluck. 
He came out to the Arethusa from his island 
in a mere cockle-shell of a canoe, while a very 
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pretty gale of wind was blowing ; and, in- 
deed, in any crisis of affairs (for he got into 
one or two rather serious quarrels with some 
of us — no, not with me, madam, as you are 
supposing) he has always borne himself as 
cool as a cucumber. Indeed, one of my many 
objections to him is that he is rather too cool. 
And this brings me to the main topic of my 
letter. Mr. Wylder asked me, as being your 
friend and relative, to inform you of his re- 
appearance in the world, that it might be 
communicated with as little shock as possible 
to his people at Craglands. This, at first, 

• 

for reasons that are scarcely explicable, 
though they seemed valid to me at the time, 
I declined to do. I didn't like the man, to 
begin with : I didn't wish to be the indirect 
bearer of bad tidings — for such it must 
needs be to them, I suppose — to the present 
tenants of the Hall, who had shown me much 
hospitality. And, of course, you will say, 
there was another reason. To speak frankly, 
my dear cousin, you will, however, be quite 
mistaken. I entertain sentiments of the very 
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highest regard and admiration for the person 
you have in your mind ; but I am quite 
persuaded that any warmer feelings towards 
her would be thrown away, or, at least, meet 
with no reciprocity. It was not, therefore, 
because this young gentleman was returning 
to his beloved object that I objected to be his 
herald. I shrank from it for the reasons 
stated ; and also for another, more vague and 
impalpable, but which nevertheless you will, 
I think, understand when you come to see 
the man. If he was ever such as you used 
to describe to me (but perhaps you did it out 
of kindness, and to convince me that the mere 
memory of such a rival would be too strong 
for my more material biit very inferior merits) 
he has suffered a ' sea-change ' of a very 
striking nature. He is handsome, courageous, 
confident, I allow ; but for the rest, I have 
not been able to recognize in him any of 
those virtues with which you used to credit 
him. Perhaps it was that since you thought 
him dead, you invested him with them just 
as when some scoundrel of a midshipman is 
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snapped up by a shark, it is always said that 
he was ' full of promise ' and ' the idol ' 
(instead of the idlest) ' of his companions ; ' 
or, perhaps it was that I took a prejudice 
against him similar to that aroused by the 
famous Dr. Fell. But anyhow I had a 
strong objection to be mixed up with his 
affairs. How comes it then that, after all, I 
have acceded to his request, and am writing 
to you about him? Well, it is because 
(though I hate him still more for it) he chose 
to repose a certain confidence in me which I 
was very far from inviting. He has given 
me to understand that he no longer entertains 
that affection for Miss Margaret Neil, on 
account of which (as you told me) he went 
into voluntary exile; and as I know that 
that young lady unhappily still clings to her 
first love, I thought it right to break to you 
the tidings, not of his return, but of his 
faithlessness. I am afraid that I am giving 
the greatest pain in a quarter where I would 
do much to spare the least ; but I feel it is 
better that she should know all this at once. 
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and through you. I shall come down myself 
and see you soon, when, if I am not much mis- 
taken, you will think the tone of this epistle 
more justified by facts than you do at present ; 
but before that time you will probably see my 
friend Lennox (our second lieutenant), whom 
Wylder is trying to persuade to accompany 
him to Craglands Hall. 

" Lennox is more charitable than I am as 
respects the man, and explains much of what 
is amiss in him by the circumstances of his 
position. ' How can one • tell,' he says, 
' what one would have become one's self if 
one had been living alone upon a rock in 
the Pacific for ten years.' Of course there is 
something in that ; one would naturally have 
a great appetite for company, for example; 
but not necessarily, surely, for low company. 
However, I have no wish to be scandalous, 
and you will soon have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself. Mr. Frank Wylder 
will probably reach Monksbourne on the day 
this letter comes to hand. I do not think he 
has written to announce his arrival to his 
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uncle at the hall. ' Strange,' you will say ; 
and I shall be much surprised if you do not 
make a great number of observations upon 
this young gentleman to the same effect. 
With my best compliments to Miss Margaret 
Neil, 

" I am, my dear cousin, 

" Yours faithfully, 

"William GtRant." 

Lady Grail read and re-read this epistle 
again and again before she left the solitude 
of her boudoir ; but the end of it all for her, 
like that of the marriage service, was still 
" amazement." 

The fact of Frank Wylder's having been 
discovered at all was little short of a miracle, 
but there were other things in the letter 
which astonished her even more. William 
G-rant, she was aware, was much too honest 
as well as sagacious a man to have his judg- 
ment of another warped by a mere personal 
prejudice ; and so noble by nature that the 
fact of Wylder having been his successful 
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rival would have been enough, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to have sealed his lips. 
And yet between the lines of his letter it 
was easy to read that he despised and dis- 
liked the young man to an extreme degree. 
Lady Grail despised and disliked him too; 
but only on account of what she had just 
learnt of the change in his feelings as re- 
garded Maggie. As a boy he had been a 
great favourite of hers, which his father had 
not been ; the Park had been at one time 
almost as much his home as the Hall; and 
she flattered herself that she had known his 
character thoroughly. He had been wild, 
no doubt, but certainly not to the extent to 
which some persons — Lady Neil, for example 
— had credited him. Indeed, since his de- 
parture from the neighbourhood, the records 
of him that had " leapt to light " were by 
no means such as he had any reason to be 
ashamed of; his father had spent but little 
on his education, and had kept him very 
short, even in pocket-money; but never- 
theless his purse had been always open to 
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the cry of the poor ; he had certainly been 
capable of affection; the disappointment in 
his love affair had undoubtedly been the 
main cause of his rash flight from home ; 
and even in his friendships, though they had 
not always been well chosen, he had been 
unusually demonstrative. His grief for the 
death .of his companion, Richard Rideout, 
had manifested itself in the most unmis- 
takable manner; he had almost quarrelled 
with his father because the latter had de- 
clined to drain the mere in order to discover 
the dead body; and he had defended his 
friend's memory (which, to say truth, was 
very assailable) with a fidelity worthy of a 
better cause. How could it have happened, 
then, that one so genial, and in his way so 
genuine, had become what this letter hinted, 
a coarse and selfish savage ? To Lady Grail 
it seemed incredible, and though she resented 
exceedingly his change of purpose as re- 
garded Margaret, and for her sake honestly 
wished that it were otherwise, on her own 
account it was not unwelcome news. Her 
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dear niece would now still remain with her, 
and not be snatched away to the arms of this 
young reprobate. 

I am afraid, though she did not own it 
even to herself, that this reflection mitigated 
her ladyship's indignation against Frank 
Wylder. Some of Mr. Grant's exceeding 
dislike to him she also put down to the fact 
of his having given the girl up. If the 
lieutenant had believed himself to have had 
a chance of taking his place, he would not, 
doubtless, have been so bitter ; but Wylder 
had behaved, though not intentionally, like 
the dog in the manger — he didn't want 
Maggie himself, and yet prevented (through 
the attachment she still nourished for him) 
any one else — such as Lieutenant Grant, 
R.N. — from obtaining her. Upon the whole 
her ladyship came to the conclusion that 
though living on a desert island might have 
made Frank Wylder an objectionable person, 
he was not so black as he was painted. 

There was one thing moreover certain, and 
which chimed in with her old impressions, 
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that wealth had no great charms for him ; 
for though Maggie was not so young as she 
had been, the difference in her years in most 
men's eyes would have been amply atoned 
for by the improvement in her position. 
Frank had left her poor, and now she was 
very rich; yet this, it seemed, had not 
affected the man one whit. 

It was a curious example of the amaze- 
ment in which, as I have said. Lady Grail 
was plunged by the contents of this epistle, 
and also doubtless of her exceeding regard 
for her adopted niece, that this miraculous 
return of Frank Wylder only occupied her 
thoughts in respect to him and Maggie ; as 
they at one time had been all the world to 
one another, so they now seemed all the 
world to her. But while she sat deeply 
pondering, with the open letter still in her 
hand, there came a knock at the door, and 
Maggie herself entered. Her cheeks were 
very pale, and as Lady Grrail at once per- 
ceived, with a woman's quickness for such 
things, she had been weeping bitterly; but 
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she had wiped her tears away and smoothed 
her hair, and her face wore a strange look of 
quiet firmness and decision. "Auntie," she 
said, " it has just struck me that in your 
unnecessary distress of mind on my account 
as regards Frank's return — to which, once 
for all, I entreat you not to allude again as 
though it would affect my future — you may 
have forgotten those whose future it will 
affect, and most seriously. Should we not 
send to Craglands, and let Mr. Wylder and 
Grace know immediately the news you have 
received ? " 

" True, true, darling ! " exclaimed the 
elder lady ; " William writes that this young 
man has not thought fit to inform his uncle 
by the post of what has happened, but intends 
to be here to-day in person." 

" Here ? To-day ? " exclaimed Maggie, 
clasping her hands in alarm and horror. 

" No, no, child, not at the Park — he would 
not dare — that is, I mean," she added, hastily, 
" he would never think of such a thing as 
that ; he will, of course, go to Craglands. 
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Poor Grrace ! poor Mrs. Wylder ! it will be 
a sad change for them, and so fearfully 
sudden ! " 

"I am quite sure Grrace will not grudge 
her cousin his rights," put in Maggie, 
gravely. 

" I dare say not. However, as they don't 
afiFect me," continued Lady Grail, dryly, " I 
may be allowed to say that I grudge them to 
him exceedingly. If he had been the old 
Frank, indeed " 

" Shall you send some one. Lady Grail, to 
Craglands, or go yourself ?" interrupted the 
girl, with such imwonted severity and dis- 
pleasure that her hostess's spirit, masterful as 
it was, for once quailed before it. 

" To be sure, my dear, I ought to go 
myself, ought I not ? " answered she, humbly. 
" You always suggest just the right thing to 
be done ; yes, it will certainly be kinder and 
better in every way. Hark ! I hear wheels. 
If that be Frank himself, I am too late." 

She turned to the window, which com- 
manded the park gates and the road beyond 
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them, and opened it. On the keen wintry- 
air came the steady beat of horses' feet, and 
the whir of the wheels on the frozen road. 
Presently an open fly, with a postilion and 
two horses, drove swiftly by ; and its single 
occupant, a young man, muffled up in furs, 
but whose unusually swarthy features were 
plainly discernible ; as he passed the house, 
he looked up at it with marked attention, 
and, seeing the ladies at the window, raised 
his hat. 

"By heaven! it is Frank himself," ex- 
claimed Lady G-rail. 

Margaret answered nothing. She had 
fallen on the floor in a fainting fit. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SQUIRES HOPE. 



To those who are really acquainted with 
human affairs, there is nothing more con- 
temptible — not even the vulgar blatant boast- 
fulness of wealth itself — than that philosophy 
which affects to despise the woes of poverty, 
and the composure with which it is regarded 
by those who are not themselves under its 
sharp-toothed harrow. At the very best, it 
will be found that these complacent persons 
have nobody to maintain but themselves, and 
even with a narrow income it is always 
possible to live in comfort if care is taken to 
spend every shilling upon Number One. I 
have heard it said by one who has made 
human nature his chief study, that there is 
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no such thing as a poor bachelor ; and indeed 
when we consider the responsibilities that 
press upon the majority of our adult fellow- 
creatures, the times must be hard indeed in 
which a single man cannot keep himself. It 
is, of course, the man advanced in years, and 
who has given " hostages to fortune," who 
feels the sting of poverty most keenly ; and 
keener yet, if, instead of " moving up from 
high to higher," his means dwindle as his 
strength decays. Upon the top of this let 
his adversity be sudden and unexpected, and 
there are few lots in life, to my mind, so 
deplorable. That this is a low view to 
take of matters I am prepared to hear ; the 
struggle of the spirit, the doubts of a here- 
after, and all the agonies of faith and fear, 
may be much more important than the not 
knowing where to turn for bread to support 
those we love, and who are dependent upon 
us ; but I submit that they are at least not 
so immediate. The soul can wait a bit, 
whereas the body cannot. 
The state of Mr. John Wylder, at all 
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events, whose spiritual aspirations were of a 
very moderate kind, was, upon his receiving 
Mr. Measom's news, a very sad one, and would, 
let us hope, have seemed pitiable even to his 
enemies, of whom he possessed not a few. 
The news, of course, might not be true ; but, 
in the mean time, he believed it to be so, and, 
save for some fleeting visions of hope which 
only made his subsequent despondency the 
blacker, was extremely miserable. 

A younger brother of the late Squire, but 
brought up among the same luxurious sur- 
roundings, he had had but scanty means for 
indulgence in his natural taste for all that 
money could purchase. His marriage had 
not been a prudent one as respected fortune, 
and though it had brought him but an only 
daughter, he had always had some difficulty 
in making both ends meet. In order to 
accomplish that mechanical feat, he had more 
than once dabbled in speculations, which had 
resulted very unfortunately, and the conse- 
quences of which would have been serious 
indeed but for two lucky windfalls — or, as 
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his wife called them, " providential dispensa- 
tions" — the death of his elder brother and 
the disappearance of Frank, his son. The 
former he had never liked ; nor, indeed, had 
many people. Ernest Wylder had been a 
hypocrite, whom even his son had found out. 
A stickler for religion of the conventional 
sort, and of somewhat Puritanic manners, he 
had not been able to quench the " old inan " 
within him, as he somewhat anomalously 
termed the passions of his youth, but at a 
time of life comparatively advanced had 
given no little cause for scandal. Had he 
lived in town, he would probably have passed 
for as good a man as his neighbours ; but in 
that fierce light which beats about the throne 
of a county magnate his character had 
suffered. His vices, after all, were venial, 
and if they had been more open, would 
perhaps have been more easily forgiven ; but 
hypocrisy, once discovered, is a cloak that 
has the credit of covering a greater number 
of sins than charity herself. Nor was the 
man of that genial nature to which such 
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tilings are readily excused. He was impul- 
sive without being generous ; quick-tempered, 
but by no means forgiving ; and his notions 
of right were only distinct in connection with 
the rights of property — and his own pro- 
perty. 

He was not without natural affection, as 
his sincere and deep remorse for having 
turned his son from his door made abundantly 
manifest ; but it had had a very narrow 
range, and certainly did not extend to his 
brother John. The latter had made more 
than one application to him " as the head of 
the house'* for pecuniary assistance, but 
while accepting the incense of his humility, 
he had declined to help him. It was no 
wonder, then, that John received the blow of 
fate that robbed him of his brother, while it 
conferred prosperity upon himself, with a 
resignation that bordered very closely on 
satisfaction ; while, as for his nephew Frank, 
he had only set eyes on him once or twice in 
his life, and remembered him but as a coltish 
boy, given up to the sports of the field, with 
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which he had himself no sort of sympathy. 
When, therefore, Mr. John Wylder succeeded 
to the estate of his brother, he did so with- 
out any mental distress save that which arose 
from the consideration of the insecurity of 
his own tenure of it. 

Though Frank had disappeared from the 
earth's surface, there was no proof that he 
had gone under it, and for many years the 
reflection that he might one day return and 
claim his own, had disturbed the present 
Squire's thoughts by day and dreams by 
night, to an extent that even the wife of his 
bosom had no conception of. When the 
seven years, however, had expired, which 
the law assigns as the limit to which it can 
be reasonably expected that a living man 
would absent himself from home without 
favouring his friends with his address, Mr. 
Wylder began, as the Vicar had put it, to 
feel safe in his saddle; or, rather, perhaps 
without losing sight of the contingency, he 
had persuaded himself to regard the notion of 
being unseated as being too frightful a thing 
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to happen. For to him, as will be presently 
seen, such a catastrophe would have meant 
something more, and worse, than a return to 
poverty after having experienced the plea- 
sures of wealth. And that was why he had 
incurred the Yicar's reproof for not having 
behaved "like a man," or "like himself," 
when that terrible news was communicated 
to him by Mr. Measom. It would have been 
a heavy blow to any man in his position, but 
to him it was a thunderbolt. As to keeping 
what had happened that evening a secret 
from his wife and daughter, he was utterly 
incapable of it. He had not been in the 
drawing-room five minutes before its tenants 
were as fully possessed of the intelligence the 
young surgeon had imparted as the Yicar 
and himself. 

" Groodness gracious ; after ten years ! " 
was Mrs. Wylder's exclamation upon hearing 
of the return of the heir. " Why, Frank will 
be like Eip Yan Winkle, except that we shall 
not be all dead." 

" It would be a good thing, perhaps, for 
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you and me, madam, if we were," observed 
the Squire bitterly. 

" Come, come," said the Vicar, " things are 
not so bad as that. In the first place, as I 
said, the news may not be true ; indeed, every 
chance is against it. Is it more likely that a 
miracle should happen, as Paley puts it — no, 
by the bye, it's Hume," added the Yicar 
hastily — " or that a man should tell a lie, and 
especially such a man as Banks ? Nay, if the 
worst came to the worst — I mean if this poor 
young fellow should really have turned up 
alive — of course there would be some arrange- 
ment made. He would come into his king- 
dom, let us hope, without turning you out 
of it." 

" I wonder whether he will marry Maggie, 
after all ? " observed Mrs. Wylder, with 
animation. "I hope most sincerely he will 
be faithful to her." 

The Squire threw a glance of contempt 
that was almost disgust at his unconscious 
wife, and bit his lip. 

But Grace, who was standing by the sofa, 
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stooped down and kissed her mother tenderly. 
"Let us hope that all will be for the best, 
dear mamma," she said. To her mind, her 
mother's lack of " sharpness," of which the 
Squire so often complained, was more than 
compensated for by a certain unselfish sim- 
plicity of character. Even Helen, though 
she used candidly to admit " the old lady was 
not much in her line," was struck by Mrs. 
Wylder's solicitude for Maggie under circum- 
stances so fraught with such serious conse- 
quences to herself. 

" If Frank is what he used to be," observed 
the Yicar, " we shall all find him a man of 
honour, incapable of a baseness of any kind." 

G-race said to herself that she had never 
liked the Yicar so much as she did that 
evening ; he had many faults, in one of his 
profession serious ones, and which had often 
jarred upon her feelings ; but he had not 
only tact, but when his personal prejudices 
were not concerned, good feeling ; she well 
understood that he was praising Frank with 
a view of keeping up her father's spirits by 
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instilling tlie hope that he would behave to 
them with liberality. And to some extent 
he succeeded. Indeed, when Helen and he 
took their departure, and left the little family 
alone, it seemed to the head of it that his 
very prop and stay had been removed. He 
took his seat by the decaying fire, and 
propping his head in his hands, gazed at the 
glowing hollows and dropping ashes as 
though they symbolized his own tottering 
house and falling fortunes. " Papa, papa," 
whispered Grace softly,- " do not distress 
yourself so deeply ; even if we have to leave 
Craglands, we shall leave it together, and 
though of course we shall be sorry, mamma 
and I will do our best to make up for what 
you lose ; I have sometimes thought that we 
have hot been quite so loving to one another 
as when we were comparatively poor. We 
can surely live upon a little and be content as 
we did before." 

"Tush, tush, girl; you don't know what 
you are talking about," said the Squire, im- 
patiently. 
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She knew, perhaps, better than he thought ; 
but at the same time it was quite true that 
her sympathy, as often happens, was of little 
avail, because she had not the proper data 
upon which to ground it. She was not in 
possession of the state of her father's aflfairs, 
though she suspected that something was 
amiss with them. 

The Yicar's last words to him at parting 
had been, " Now, keep a good heart, Wylder, 
and don't speculate for the fall ; " and the use 
of that metaphor had suggested to her mind, 
not for the first time, that he might have lost 
money which, as it had now turned out, was 
not his to lose. If so, there was only too 
good reason for his depression, which, on the 
other hand, she was powerless, indeed, to 
mitigate. 

" If Frank is really coming back, John," 
observed Mrs. Wylder, " he will of course put 
up at Craglands." 

" I suppose so, it being his own house," 
answered the Squire, scornfully. 

" Just so ; then we had better get ready 
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for him. It would not be civil, even if he is 
an unwelcome guest, to let him see it ; and 
indeed, for my part, though of course it is not 
pleasant to find one has been in somebody- 
else's nest all this time, like a cuckoo, I can't 
but feel that he has a right to his own. We 
have had the enjoyment of his property all 
these years, remember, while he has been on 
a desert island, so it is not we who ought to 
repine." 

The Squire struck the palms of his hands 
together, in contemptuous impatience, which 
perhaps the good lady took for applause, for 
she went on quite smoothly : " What I was 
thinking, is, that it is our interest as well as 
our duty to be as kind to the poor lad as 
possible. Then he will very likely let us 
stay on here till, at all events, he marries 
Maggie. It will not be as it was in his 
father's time, whom you could never get on 
with, John ; why shouldn't we be all good 
friends? Let us make him feel that he is 
really one of the family. Then who knows 
what may happen ? I'll have the blue room 
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got ready, with the Kttle sitting-room opening 
on it where he can sit and smoke ; he is sure 
to be fond of smoke after having been so long 
among the savages." 

" Ah, and you'd have him smoke the pipe 
of peace there, would you ? " said the Squire, 
whom something in his wife's harangue had 
apparently roused from his lethargy of 
despair. " Well, upon my word, though you 
mayn't know it, you have said a wise thing, 
Jenny." He had not called her by that once 
familiar name for many a year. " Let the 
blue room be got ready by all means. If he 
does come, confound him ! it won't do, as you 
say, to look as if we wished he was dead. 
And besides, as the Vicar tells us, he used to 
be a nice fellow ; I remember him as a boy 
giving promise of being very good looking. 
You are right, G-racie, it's no use crying over 
spilt milk. Come, go to bed, my dear, and 
get some beauty sleep, to greet your cousin 
becomingly." 

" That's right, papa," cried Grace, de- 
lightedly ; " I am so glad you're taking the 
cheerful side of things a little." 
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" The cheerful side," he repeated gravely, 
as he lit her candle for her in the hall, and 
kissed her aflfectionately ; " no, dear, there is 
no cheerful side to this business, I hope you 
say your prayers, G-racie." 

" I hope so, dear papa. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because, if you never prayed before, child, 
I would have you pray to-night that this 
news concerning your cousin's return is 
false." 

She stood shocked beyond expression as he 
turned and closed the drawing-room door 
behind him; then slowly and thoughtfully 
took her way upstairs. 

It was always her mother's custom to come 
to her in her room " the last thing," to wish 
her " good night." Grace heard her voice in 
talk with her father for hours, for her bed- 
room was above the drawing-room. Surely, 
she thought, this night, of all nights, mamma 
will not fail to come. Perhaps Mrs. Wylder 
took it for granted, since it was so late, that 
her daughter was asleep, and would not run 
the risk of disturbing her ; or was it that her 
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husband had been discussing matters with 
her, concerning which he had imposed 
secrecy, and that she dreaded to meet Grrace's 
inquiring eyes ? At all events, that night 
she did not come. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE MEETING. 



Breakfast at Cragland Hall (or Craglands, 
as it was more familiarly called) was not in 
general a cheerful meal ; nor is it so, indeed, 
at most houses. At breakfast-time we are 
not at our brightest ; the mantle of sleep has 
not wholly been thrown off; or the business 
that lies before us for the day engages our 
thoughts ; or matters arising out of the 
morning's letters distract them ; or the news- 
paper claims our attention. I have noticed, 
indeed, that hunting men enjoy their break- 
fast — but I am speaking of " men and 
women," and not " fox-hunters." 

Mr. Wylder was always gloomy at this 
period of the day, taciturn and devoid of 
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appetite ; the fact being that he had other 
things to think about than eating; care, 
sitting behind the postman's back, was de- 
vouring him. On the present occasion he 
was more silent than ever, and would ever 
and anon stop crunching his dry toast and 
butter to listen for the notes of that horn 
which had for him so little cheerfulness. If 
the news of Frank's return was really true, it 
would be confirmed that morning. So much 
the little party had said to one another, and 
were agreed upon ; but otherwise they kept 
silence. On her mother's cheek Grrace per- 
ceived the traces of many a tear, and her own 
face was pale and careworn from want of 
sleep. The Squire did not often take notice 
of the looks of his daughter — indeed, of late 
months he had taken notice of very few 
things — but this morning he remarked upon 
her pallor with some interest. 

" I think a walk in the bright frosty air 
would do you good, Gracie, and bring back 
your roses." 

" I shall be very glad, papa," she returned 
eagerly ; " where shall we walk to ? " 
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" We ! Grood heavens ! did you ever know 
me walk ? (which, indeed, she never had). 
I only suggested it on the score of health." 

A sigh escaped from her mother's lips such 
as she was wont to utter, by way of protest, 
when anything was said that did not chime 
in with her strict notions of veracity ; and 
the Squire scowled at her over his cup of 
tea. 

To Grace, although she noted it, this by- 
play was unintelligible. 

" I thought of walking over to the Park, 
papa. Don't you think, if — if we have really 
reason to suppose that Mr. Measom's tidings 
are trustworthy, that Maggie ought to be 
informed of them ? " 

"No, certainly not," answered the Squire, 
decisively; "the less said about them at 
present the better, whether trustworthy or 
not. It would only set people talking. Be- 
sides, you must remember that Margaret Neil 
was never engaged to your cousin ; indeed, 
she refused him, and, as your mother was 
saying last night, it is ten to one that during 
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SO many years Frank's feelings may have 
altogether changed about her." 

" I didn't say anything about ten to one, 
John," observed Mrs. Wylder, feebly ; " I 
only expressed a hope." 

" Well, well, of course," put in the Squire, 
with irritation, "every woman hopes that 
every man will be faithful. But the fact is 
that Margaret is no longer * the girl he left 
behind him,' any more than you are the same 
as when I married you. In seven years, it 
is said, we have not a bit of our old selves 
left. Of course, I am faithful enough," he 
added hurriedly, perceiving that he was 
pushing his parallel too far ; " but, then, I 
am your husband, whereas Margaret has no 
claim upon Frank whatever. I think it 
would be very hard upon him to suppose the 
contrary." 

" I cannot imagine that Maggie could ever 
have been more pretty or charming than she 
is at present," observed G-race. " Indeed, I 
have heard you say as much yourself, papa." 

" Still, my dear, she is seven and twenty 
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by the parish register. Even a debt after 

seven years " Here he broke off as 

though his own words had reminded him 
of something impleasant, and, rising from 
the table, went to the window that com- 
manded the avenue leading to the house, 
up which the postman must necessarily 
come. 

Mrs. Wylder held up both her hands, like 
a railway signalman, to warn her daughter 
to keep silence. The noise of her husband's 
fingers tapping nervously against the pane, 
and the ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece ("like a couple of death rattles," as 
she afterwards observed), alone were heard 
for several minutes ; then there came the 
notes of the horn, and the summons at the 
back door bell. 

It seemed an hour before Giles came in 
with the letters upon the great silver tray. 
" The waiter," which had sufficed when Mr. 
Wylder first came to the Hall, had long been 
inadequate for his correspondence, which was 
not only extensive but of considerable bulk. 
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Prospectuses, law documents, and suspicious- 
looking square-folded letters with huge seals, 
formed to-day, as usual, the chief items 
which the Squire tossed one after the other 
on the table with impatient fingers. In no 
case was the handwriting unfamiliar to him. 

The two ladies had also their corre- 
spondence, but they were far too interested 
for the present in the proceedings of the 
master of the house to give their attention 
to it. 

•* It is very strange," said the Squire, with 
a deep sigh of relief; " there is not one word 
about this fellow's arrival." 

" Then, Mr. Measom must have been mis- 
informed," suggested Mrs. Wylder. 

" Well, yes, if you choose to put it in that 
delicate way ; in other words. Banks was a 
liar." 

" Still, we are not quite sure, John," con- 
tinued the lady, charitably. 

" No, begad ; I wish we were," laughed 
the Squire. From the lowest depth of de- 
spondency he had already risen above his 
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usual water-line of good spirits. " However, 
it is something to have a respite ; not to be 
hanged outright." 

" Oh, John, how can you talk so ? With 
Frank, perhaps, on a desert island still, and 
poor Maggie wearing the willow ! " 

" Well, I really think by this time that 
they should both have got accustomed to 
their situations," answered the Squire, grimly. 
" I know I've got accustomed to mine, and 
should be deuced sorry to change it." 

And with that he gathered up his corre- 
spondence under his arm, and took it with 
him into the library for investigation. 

It was wonderful to Grace how her father 
seemed to have thrown off his anxiety merely 
because the pressure of it was no longer 
instant. She did not understand that to a 
man immersed in speculation, time — "time 
to turn about in " — affords a relief altogether 
incommensurate with its real value. It is 
mere breathing time, which differs from 
security, as much as the time that is said to 
be money differs from money. 
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" Well, Grace, we have got the cook," 
exclaimed Mrs. Wylder, looking up triumph- 
antly from one of her own letters ; " her 
character is excellent, and I do hope we shall 
now get the little kickshaws your father 
likes, and which agree with him so much 
better than plain roast and boiled. I believe 
half his ill — strange behaviour, I mean — 
arises from the state of his liver." 

That Mrs. Wylder should thus throw off 
her anxieties did not astonish her daughter ; 
she envied her the facility with which she 
did so ; nor did she despise her mother, as 
some daughters would have done, because 
she was deficient in a sense of comparison. 
The Squire used to say, and not without some 
truth, that the breaking of a dinner plate 
with the family monogram upon it, and the 
loss of five hundred a year, would affect his 
wife in exactly the same degree. But as for 
Grace, she could not even read her own letter 
that morning, though, as it happened, it was 
from an old school-friend ; but, with a hasty 
glance at its contents, put on her cloak and 
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bonnet, and hurried into the open air. So 
far from feeling that all danger had passed 
away, it seemed to her that it would have 
been better to know what the Vicar had 
called "the worst," that is, that her cousin 
had come back to life and love, than to have 
the matter thus kept hanging over their 
heads. She could not help regarding it as 
" the worst " herself, though she blushed 
with shame as she did so. A brisk walk in 
the keen morning air would, she hoped, 
dispel these unwholesome thoughts and 
miserable forebodings. 

At the gate she found Mrs. Rideout, who 
kept the Lodge, looking up and down the 
road. A dark and beetle-browed old dame, 
withered before her prime, but who still 
retained traces of good looks; she could 
never have been beautiful ; her features were 
too large and prominent for that ; but folks 
who had known her in youth spoke of the 
marvellous fascination that her bright beady 
eyes had once exercised ; indeed they pos- 
sessed it now for some people, though 
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scarcely in a complimentary sense, for Mother 
Rideout, as she was called, had a reputation 
in the village for being a witch. She was 
black as a coal, and those eyes of hers were 
like coals in their brilliancy, and occasionally 
also in their fierceness. 

That she was gipsy born there could be 
no doubt, though she always spoke of herself 
as being " north country ; " where she had 
been imported from by the late Squire no 
one knew, though there had been some un- 
charitable guesses as to the reason. She 
was living, however, in another generation 
now, and such matters were become tradition. 
What was better known concerning her, and 
which aroused the public pity for the lonely 
old woman, was that the child, which as a 
widowed mother she had brought with her 
to Monksbourne, had grown up only to be 
a thorn in her side, and had perished miser- 
ably soon after he had reached man's estate 
in Cragland Mere. She never spoke of him, 
not, it was understood, because he was dead, 
but because of the blame and shame attend- 
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ing his memory. For Mother Rideout, what- 
ever had been her antecedents, had become 
in her old age not only serious, but saintly. 
The recollection of the character of her old 
master and patron, however, had made the 
villagers a little suspicious of her religious 
professions ; and I am afraid the Vicar did 
her no good by asserting that her assumption 
of them suggested to his mind a North 
American Indian in a Court dress ; but at 
any rate, notwithstanding the regularity of 
her attendance at church, and an almost 
morbid appetite for the improving literature 
that emanates from the Tract Society, 
Mother Rideout was not generally credited 
with being any better than she should be. 

If she had her detractors, she had also, 
however, her defenders. Helen Turton, for 
one, always stood up for the old woman. 
" Why, what would you have ? " she would 
say, when Mrs. Wylder expressed her doubts 
whether the servant that lived within her 
gates was quite so orthodox as she approved ; 
" You can't wash a black woman white ; and 
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a gipsy, you know, is very like a black 
woman. If you imagine that Mother Ride- 
out enjoys papa's sermons, you must be 
sanguine indeed. It is immensely to her 
credit that she pretends to enjoy them. As 
to the tracts, as she always keeps them 
exactly the proper time named in the rules, 
you have no right to suppose she has not 
read them; it only proves how admirably 
the rules have been drawn up to meet the 
necessities of our poor people." 

"That's true," said Mrs. Wylder, who, as 
the honorary secretary of the Distribution 
Society, had drawn up the rules herself, and 
was very proud of them. 

With Grace, who had a prejudice against 
the old woman, Helen was much more open 
in her advocacy. 

" The old girl is a good old girl in her 
way," she would say, "though it doesn't 
happen to be our way. She is the very 
counterpart of old Lady Barnard at the 
Hollies, who holds up her hands when she 
hears of anybody going to the Methodist 
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chapel, as though it were infanticide, and 
reads the Count de Croqui's memoirs in bed 
on Sunday. Mother Rideout would read De 
Croqui too if she could get him in English. 
Her bent and calling is to tell fortunes on 
a racecourse, but her lines have fallen in 
another place and among other circumstances, 
and she has to make the best she can of 
them." 

Helen did not say that Mother Rideout had 
ever told her her fortune ; but she had done 
so. Grace had not been less kind to the 
old woman than herself; but in Helen's case 
there was a certain Bohemianism of character 
which caused her to look with great leniency 
and some regard on the tenant of the lodge 
gate, of which the latter was fully sensible. 
And out of this had grown a certain friend- 
ship or familiarity between them. " I am 
sure, Goody, if you please, that you could 
tell my fortune for me," Helen had said upon 
one occasion, when rallying the old woman 
upon her specious behaviour; "if you are 
not the reigning Queen of the Gipsies herself, 
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I believe you are the Queen Dowager." 
And, not a little to the young lady's surprise, 
Mother Rideout had owned the soft impeach- 
ment. 

"I hope there is no harm in being able 
to read the stars, miss," was her grave 
reply; "for it is true I come of a race to 
whom that gift has never been denied." 

" Then Til cross your palm with silver, 
Groody," laughed Helen, " and you shall read 
the stars for me." 

" Nay, young lady, nay," returned the old 
woman, drawing her bent figure up, and 
speaking with some dignity, " it is not for 
money that Esna Rideout will sell the gift of 
Heaven to the girl she loves. Give me your 
hand — the hand that is to wear the marriage 
ring. Yes, Miss Helen, you will have luck 
in your life ; enough and to spare of every- 
thing, and a loving husband; but it will 
come late." 

" What ! the husband ? " inquired Helen, 
still laughing, but with the least bit of 
chagrin in her tone. 
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" That is beyond my power to tell," re- 
turned the oracle ; " you will have luck, I say, 
and through marriage. But here are lines 
that J don't like, and which must be wiped 
away first. They forebode dark days in the 
mean time." 

" That is to say, that I shall have a dull 
time of it before marriage. Well, Goody, I 
will compound for that — though I am sorry 
to hear it is to last so long — if you promise 
me a great match after all. Can you tell me 
if Mr. Right is to be dark or fair ? " 

The old woman gazed earnestly upon the 
girl's outstretched palm, arid shook her head. 

"I have never been baulked before in a 
matter so simple," she said ; " but in your 
case, Miss Helen, there is something I cannot 
decipher. All I see is that there is luck — 
and luck again — but it will be late luck." 

Helen had thanked her with a light laugh 
and an indifferent tone; but, like other in- 
telligent persons — the very last, too, in whom 
one would expect the weakness, such as good 
whist-players and great generals — she was 
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slightly superstitious, and she had shrunk 
(for fear of hearing worse things) from con- 
sulting this soothsayer a second time. Their 
intimacy, such as it was, had, however, con- 
tinued ; and it was the coming of her young 
favourite along the road which had on the 
present occasion attracted Mother Rideout 
from her cottage. 

Helen came up to the gate, indeed, at the 
same moment as Grace herself reached it 
from the Hall, and the two girls welcomed 
one another eagerly. Helen had come to 
know if there had been any news by post 
that morning, and on hearing that there was 
none, expressed her satisfaction, 

" No news is good news," she said. " Is it 
not, Groody ? " appealing, with a smile, to the 
old woman, who, of course, had no know- 
ledge of the matter referred to. 

" Not so. Miss Helen," sighed the gate- 
keeper. " No news may mean no hope, but 
not no fear ; no news means pining for the 
light that never comes, and, what is worse, 
breeds terrors out of its own darkness. No, 
no ; that is not good news." 
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" There's a Job's comforter for you, 
G-race ! " laughed Helen. " Come, I see you 
are for a walk ; let us take the meadow foot- 
path and try if the stepping-stones are pass- 
able. Speaking of speculating for the fall, 
as papa did last night, Mother Rideout must 
have lost all her money that way, I should 
think." 

"The poor soul evidently spoke from her 
own experience," answered Grace thought- 
fully. " Yet what she said had a strange 
bearing on my own case." 

"Pooh, pooh; bad news flies apace, and if 
my late admirer. Dr. Banks, had told the 
truth, you would have surely heard of it from 
other quarters by this time." 

And thus, discussing the possibilities of 
Frank Wylder's return, the two girls pursued 
their walk. 

The main road towards Crook Park led 
under the fell, winding in and out with its 
every hollow and projection ; but they took 
the short cut over the fields. After a mile or 
two of knolled and wooded meadow land, all 
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in its wintry vesture, they came upon the 
stepping-stones, which should have led them 
into the road, but that the melting snow had 
so swollen the river as to make it quite im- 
passable. As they stood watching the im- 
patient stream as it hurried by in foam and 
fury, a carriage came rapidly in sight : to 
their great surprise, it drew up opposite to 
them, and a young man, tall and swarthy, 
after a little conversation with the driver, 
took off his hat to them and leaped out. 

" Good heavens, who can it be ? " whispered 
Grace. " He is surely not going to cross 
the river ? " 

There were but four stones that showed 
their heads above the roar of waters; the 
space between them was very considerable, 
and they were all wet and slippery, so as to 
offer a most dangerous foothold. But without 
the least hesitation the stranger, all muffled 
as he was in furs and wraps, leaped from one 
to the other, and landed dryfoot on their side 
of the water. 

" I think I have the pleasure," he said, 
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addressing Grace, " of speaking to Miss Grace 
Wylder. You do not remember me, perhaps, 
which is not to be wondered at ; I am your 
cousin Frank, whom, I am afraid, you are 
not so glad to see as he is to see you." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TWO TO ONE. 



It could not be said that Grrace Wylder was 
taken by surprise by her cousin's greeting, 
for the instant that she had seen him stop 
the carriage her prescient heart forebode who 
the young man was ; but the words he had 
addressed to her struck a chill which for the 
moment sealed her lips. It was not cour- 
teous, nor like a gentleman, that he should 
have alluded as he had done to the an- 
tagonism that existed between their material 
interests with his first breath ; and though 
she took the hand he extended to her, she 
mechanically shrank from it. Without ap- 
pearing to notice this, and perhaps to relieve 
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her obvious embarrassment, the young man 
turned to her companion — 

" And this is Miss Helen Turton, if I am 
not mistaken, to whom I taught the art of 
making a cat's cradle and the mystery of 
tit-tat-to." 

'' I remember the tit-tat-to," replied Helen, 
regarding him with steady eye, " and even 
the cat's cradle ; but I confess I do not 
recognize the tutor." 

" That is not your fault, Miss Helen, nor, 
alas ! altogether mine," returned Frank 
Wylder, with a sigh ; " but where I see I 
am very much to blame is in introducing 
myself thus abruptly to you, and especially 
to ray cousin." 

" We thought you would have written," 
stammered Grrace. " It gave us great plea- 
sure, of course, to hear, indirectly, the news 
of your return ; but being unauthenticated by 
any word from yourself " 

" Then you did hear ? " interrupted the 
young man, with an earnest look ; " it was so 
far broken to you ? That is what I wished 
Mr. Grant to do for me." 
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" We heard nothing of any Mr. Grant ; th^ 
tidings came through a Mr. Banks, a sur- 
geon on board, I think, the Arethusa. There 
was a Mr. Banks on board, was there not ? " 

" Yes," answered the young man, a sudden 
flush lighting up his swarthy cheek, " but he 
had no authority to say anything about me. 
Mr. Grrant, the first lieutenant, wrote, as I 
understood, two days ago to Lady Grail — I 
thought it was better to break the news that 
way than to write direct to my uncle." 

" We have heard nothing from Lady 
Grail," said Grace, " and of course it seemed 
very strange." 

"' No doubt, no doubt," interrupted the 
young man, with a grave face, " it is much to 
be regretted on all accounts. Lady Grail, 
however, must have heard by this time." 

" That will not be of much use in preparing 
papa and mamma for your arrival," observed 
Grace, naively. 

" True ; but I told the flyman who has 
gone on with the luggage to tell them who I 
was, and all that." 
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The two girls exchanged a covert glance 
full of significance ; that " all that " (to be 
told by the flyman) sounded to them so very 
strange as a compendium of the annals of ten 
years. His whole manner, too, so entirely 
devoid of sentiment, would have suited one 
who had been away from . home a week at 
farthest; yet at the same time it ^as plain 
from his face that his thoughts were not 
engaged on any ordinary matter. 

"Is it true, Mr. Frank," inquired Helen, 
" that you have been all this time on a desert 
island ? " 

" Well, no. I had companions, if you can 
call them such — natives." 

" Black people ? " 

"Not black, copper-coloured. The merest 
savages. I feel as if I was half a savage 
myself. If I say or do any thing wrong, 
young ladies, you must excuse it ; do you 
hear ? " and he turned from one to the other — 
he was walking between them — with an 
appealing look, 

" Think of that, G-race," cried Helen, 
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laughing ; " your cousin wishes to do just as 
he likes, and whatever is wrong in it is to be 
set down to the Pacific Islanders." 

" I don't mean ' wrong,' of course," ex- 
claimed the young fellow ; "I mean things 
amiss in manners. I assure you, though 
your English climate compels me to wear all 
these wraps, my very clothes are a great 
trouble to me. I have been accustomed " 

" That will do," interrupted Helen, dryly ; 
" say you have been unaccustomed to wraps." 

** To be sure, yes. I will always come to 
you for the right word in the right place, 
Miss Helen. Blow me ! there's the old 
church ! " He stopped, and shading his eyes 
with his hand, gazed steadfastly at the grey 
tower which had just come in sight. 

"Did the copper-coloured people say 'Blow 
me,' and especially when they saw a church?" 
inquired Helen, innocently. 

" No, but the sailors did. You know I 
was very much with sailors — that is before I 
was shipwrecked. I told you you would find 
me saying queer things. Your father, the 
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Vicar, I am glad to hear, is well. As to my 
uncle and aunt and yourself, cousin Grace, of 
course I asked all about you at Dilchester the 
first thing." 

"That was very kind of you," answered 
Grace, coldly; then, with a curiosity she 
could not suppress, she added, " Did you ask 
after anybody else at Monksbourne ? " 

" Yes, I think I asked after everybody," he 
answered, quietly, " even to old Mrs. Rideout 
— they tell me she still lives at the lodge." 

" You were quite right to remember her," 
said Helen ; " we are all glad to see you 
again, I hope, but the old dame will be fairly 
delighted. Mind you don't say a word as 
you pass the gate ; it will be such fun to see 
whether she recognizes you." 

" The old dame has all her faculties about 
her, then ? " inquired the young fellow, 
carelessly. 

" Yery much so ; more than her fair share, 
some people think." 

It was fortunate that Helen was present 
to carry on the conversation so freely, for 
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Grrace felt herself wholly unequal to it. Not 
only was her mind filled with thoughts of 
her parents, and of the cares and troubles 
that would be by this time agitating them, 
but there was something in her cousin him- 
self which repelled her. She felt that she 
was doing him an injustice — that she did not 
make due allowance for his long exile and 
isolation from the world — but strive as she 
would and did, she could not but think him 
coarse, ill at ease, and generally unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The fact that he had studiously avoided 
any allusion to Margaret Neil — even when 
she had so obviously put it in his way to do 
so — no doubt prejudiced her against him. If 
his heart was in the right place, as the Vicar 
had prophesied it would be found, he would 
surely have spoken of Maggie. 

As they passed through the churchyard, 
which was the short cut to the Hall, the 
young fellow stopped and looked about him. 

" There are more graves here than when I 
was here last," said he. " I suppose I shall 
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miss a good many familiar faces. Redmond, 
Redmond — that was the name of old Bar- 
nard's gamekeeper, whom poor Rideout shot. 
So he lies here, does he ? " 

"Not a bit of it," said Helen; "don't 
waste your sympathies, Mr. Frank. That is 
old Redmond, the father. The son recovered 
of his wounds, though it was no thanks to 
' poor Rideout,' as you call him. The less 
you talk of that young man the better ; he is 
not one of those whose deeds smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust, I can assure you." 

" Indeed ! Poor Rideout ! he always 
seemed to me a man more sinned against than 
sinning. But, to be sure, I was too young in 
those days to be a judge of human nature. 
Are the same old servants at the Hall, 
Grrace ? " . ' 

" Not the same that were there in your 
time ; we brought our own with us from 
Pagnell.* Old Griles, however, is still there, 
and an evergreen. He has told me many a 
story about ' Master Frank,' as he calls you." 

" There, now, Grrace, you have made your 
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cousin quite uncomfortable," observed Helen ; 
and indeed a flush and a frown had appeared 
upon his face simultaneously ; " you should 
have taken the precaution to say that the 
stories were not very disreputable." 

" I am afraid of nothing that anybody can 
say against me," observed the young man, 
with not a little irritation. 

" As regards the last ten years, no doubt," 
said Helen, dryly ; " the witnesses to your 
crimes being not only copper-coloured, but 
absent." 

" You're a rum 'un, you are," said Frank, 
looking in her face with a certain bold 
admiration, which slightly disconcerted her. 
'' I hope we shall be good friends ; but I see 
you can be uncommon aggravating ! " 

" You are ' uncominon ' polite, Mr. Frank," 
answered Helen, with a profound courtesy. 
" There's a sixpenny book upon etiquette at 
the Yicarage, of which I shall make you a 
present." 

" Very good ; don't you forget it, for it 
will be useful," returned the young man. 
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coolly. " The mistakes I made on board the 
Arethusa in — what do you call it ? — etiquette 
— used to make Mr. Lennox half die of 
laughing. I dare say he will tell you all 
about them, with additions of his own." 

" And who is Mr. Lennox ? " inquired 
Helen. 

"Oh, a gentleman I know; the second 
lieutenant on board the ship that took me off 
Cragland Isle." 

" Cragland Isle," said Grace ; " you don't 
mean to say that was its real name ? " 

" Well, yes, it was, because I christened it 
so ; out of love for the old place, you know." 

'* That was really nice of you," said Helen. 
Her tone undoubtedly conveyed that the 
niceness was rather unexpected, but he did 
not seem to notice it. 

" You will like Mr. Lennox, Miss Helen," 
he continued ; " he's a man, I should think, 
after your own heart. I've asked him down 
here to stay with me a bit." 

Of course her cousin had a perfect right to 
ask a friend to his own house, but the state- 
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ment jarred on G-race's feelings. It not only 
took his proprietorship so very much for 
granted, but made it evident that her own 
people would not be consulted by him on any 
matter of convenience. 

Helen noticed her quick flush and resented 
its cause. " I hope you will give us notice if 
any of your copper-coloured friends are 
coming to visit you, Mr. Frank." 

" What do you mean ? " said he ; " Mr. 
Lennox is no more copper-coloured than I 
am." 

" Oh, indeed ! " said Helen, in a tone that 
conveyed the addition, " So you don't consider 
yourself copper-coloured, don't you ? " as 
plainly as though she had said it. 

Mr. Frank Wylder, however, was obviously 
very slow to take offence, or else of compre- 
hension, for he continued quietly, " Yj^s ; Mr. 
Lennox was a good fellow, but Mr. Grant — 
though he's a friend of Lady Grrail's — I dare 
say you remember his stopping at the Park ? " 

" Now you mention it, I do remember his 
name," said Helen, " but I was a mere child 
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when he stayed there. So you don't like Mr. 
Grant ? " 

'' Well, he does not like me," returned the 
young man, naively. " It will be long 
enough before I ask him down here. I only 
speak of it to warn you that I have my 
enemies." 

"Most people have who have any cha- 
racter," said Helen. " Though it is especially 
true," she added, slily, " of those who have 
bad characters." 

But even this was lost on the young man, 
who was gazing with all his eyes at the 
lodge gate, where Mrs. Rideout was standing, 
looking down the road up which they were 
advancing. 

" Now for it," whispered Helen ; " don't 
let us say a word as we go through. If the 
flyman has told her who you are you must 
be prepared for an embrace, Mr. Frank : but, 
if not, I wonder whether she will suspect 
anything. It's quite like that lovely poem — 

'IfitisI, 
Ab I do hope it be T 
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except that instead of the little dog that 
ought to recognize you, it is the old woman 
herself." 

As they came nearer, Mother Rideout drew 
back one of the gates to let them pass, and 
stood looking through the bars with her keen 
eyes, but without dropping her usual curtsy. 
Her gaze wandered inquiringly from one to 
the other, but settled mainly on Frank, whom 
she regarded with an intense look, which had 
something of alarm as well as curiosity in it. 

*^I am certain she suspects something," 
said Helen, when they had passed by. 

** It is clear, however, she does not know 
him," remarked Grrace. 

" Grad, she'll know me next time, at all 
events," observed Frank, grimly. " I thought 
her eyes would have come out of her head 
with staring." 

" You did not give her a fair chance," said 
Helen, solicitous for the reputation her 
protegee enjoyed for intelligence ; " you put 
your handkerchief up to your mouth just as 
you passed the gate." 
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" I couldn't help it, I felt so inclined to 
laugh," replied the young fellow ; " it tickled 
me so to see her stare so." 

"Do you think it is quite kind to have 
thus deceived her ? " observed Grace, halting 
half-way up the carriage sweep, and laying 
her finger on her cousin's arm. " The poor 
old woman was very fond of you and yours, 
and she may feel it hard, when she comes to 
know about it, that, after all these years, the 
first thing you did on your return was to 
pass a trick on her. Had we not better go 
back ? " 

" G-o back ! not if I know it," answered 
the young man. He spoke so decisively, and 
at the same time so roughly, that Grace 
looked at him in amazement. 

" There, now," he said, perceiving the effect 
he had produced, " I feel I've said something 
wrong again." 

" Wrong ! " exclaimed Helen ; " I suppose 
it's from rubbing shoulders with those 
savages ; but the fact is you are very, very 
copper-coloured, Mr. Frank. Whenever I 
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find you saying things a little — well, rude — 
I shall just murmur * copper-coloured ' — you 
will see it by the movement of my lips — and 
then you will stand corrected." 

" I told you there would be much to find 
fault in me," said the young man, humbly. 
" Ah, here we are at home at last. How 
little did I ever think to cross, the threshold 
of my forefathers again ! " 

At the front door stood Mr. Giles, the 
butler, who, having just heard through the 
flyman, in common with the rest of the house- 
hold, of Frank's arrival, had been too im- 
patient to await in the back premises the 
summons of the door bell. His feelings, 
however, with respect to the return of the 
exile were by no means wholly satisfactory. 
He had recollectio.ns of him as a boy given 
to practical joking, and with little respect for 
an ancient and valued retainer, however 
stout; he felt uneasy as to whether under 
the new rSgime he should retain his post ; 
and it is fair to add that he pitied "the 
family," and especially his young mistress, 
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who were thus unexpectedly deprived of a 
property that they had- come to look upon as 
their own. 

" Why, Giles," cried the young man, good- 
naturedly, as he neared the porch, " how are 
you ? I protest you don't look a day older 
than when I saw you last." 

If the speaker expected that this compli- 
ment would be reciprocated, he was doomed 
to disappointment, for Mr. Giles stared at 
him by no means as if he had seen him the 
day before. 

" Well, you be brown. Master Frank." 
Then, it seeming to strike him that he ought 
to add a word of welcome, he added, " Glad 
to see you back again, sir, and I hope you've 
enjoyed yourself." 

Any further felicitations he may have 
meditated were cut short by Mr. Wylder 
himself, who, pushing the butler hastily 
aside, came out into the porch with out- 
stretched hand, 

" Why, Nephew Frank, this is an unex- 
pected pleasure ! " exclaimed he, in a nervous 
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and excited manner. His face was pale, his 
limbs trembled, and the words he spoke 
seemed to have been learnt by rote. Indeed, 
they were hardly less conventional than those 
of Mr. Giles himself. " Dear me, how you're 
grown! I shouldn't have known you from 
Adam — though that, of course, might have 
been expected." 

"Yes, indeed. Uncle John, considering I 
was but a boy when I was here last. I hope 
I see you well." 

The two relatives were wringing one 
another's hands with an energy that con- 
trasted oddly enough with their perfunctory 
phrases ; and even their hand-shaking had 
to be renewed at intervals (like the electric 
light), lest it should expire from inanition. 
It was not a prolonged greeting so much as 
a series of grips and pressures. 

" Pray, come in, nephew. Welcome once 
more to Craglands. Jennie, my dear, here's 
Frank." 

The hostess had now also made her ap- 
pearance with a large cambric pocket-hand- 
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kerchief in her hand, as if in sign of peace 
between the two branches of the house of 
Wylder. 

" La, Frank ! To think of your being alive 
after all these years," she said, a little 
hysterically. " Come and kiss your old aunt, 
do. Dear me, why you're blacker than when 
you went away. There's no one can doubt 
your being a true Wylder." 

" Well, I hope not, aunt ; I'd give any- 
body one for himself if he did," was the 
. young man's grave rejoinder, as his good- 
natured relative embraced him warmly. 

" He's certainly very, very copper-coloured," 
murmured Helen. 

'* Let him come in, Jennie," said the Squire, 
with irritation. " He can't live on kisses. 
Get him something to eat and drink, 

and " added he to himself as he led the 

way indoors, " I wish to Heaven it would 
poison him." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A YOUNG OTHELLO. 

A PLENTIFUL meal had been already provided 
for the new-comer by the forethought of the 
lady of the house, who had taken into ac- 
count his long abstinence from civilized food, 
and also the length of his journey. She had 
a confused idea that he had just been rescued 
from his place of exile, and landed out of 
hand on British soil ; and certainly no feel- 
ing of sentiment prevented the wanderer 
from doing full justice to the repast. The 
others, who had themselves but just break- 
fasted, beheld the satisfying process of his 
immense appetite with various feelings of 
emotion. Mrs. Wylder was really pleased to 
seie him do such justice to her home-cured 
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ham, her home-made pastry, her home-laid 
eggs, and the cojBFee, for the making of which 
she was so justly celebrated. Her husband, 
who would have eagerly pressed this guest to 
aconite and prussic acid au laid, grudged him 
every morsel he swallowed, the immense size 
of which, however, gave him hopes that each 
would be his last. The young ladies through 
delicacy forebore to watch the actions of this 
boa-constrictor, but they could not but ob- 
serve what was patent to ears as well as eyes. 
It may be unpleasant to hear of a wild boar 
whetting his tusks, a butcher sharpening his 
weapon with the steel, or a Jew's-harp in 
the mouth of an unpractised performer ; but 
these things are musical compared with the 
noise made by a gentleman who sucks his 
knife at meals. 

Grace sat with that expression of melan- 
choly pain with which one listens to a school- 
boy putting a fine point to his slate pencil, 
and Helen shook her head in decided dis- 
approval of this copper-coloured character- 
istic. 
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" Well, Frank," observed his aunt, when 
the young gentleman began at last to relax 
in his attentions to the viands, " and now do 
tell us all that has happened to you from the 
very beginning, and especially how it was 
that you came to run away from home." 

"That is rather a longish order, aunt," 
observed the young man, coolly; " though, as 
I have passed most of my time on an island, 
one mile by two, I have not many adventures 
to tell you. However, since you want them, 
here goes," and he turned with* a wink and a 
laugh to the two young ladies, like some 
Othello of a vulgar type (and quite as black) 
to a Desdemona doubled. 

" It was in this very room, ten years ago," 
he began, " that I had the quarrel with my 
poor father that caused me to leave his roof. 
It was concerning" — here he hesitated — 
"well, it's a delicate subject, or rather I 
thought it so at the time. When one grows 
older one's feelings alter. It is not, perhaps, 
the best time to confess it, but it is as well to 
make a clean breast of it at once, for every- 
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body's sake. It was concerning a young 
woman, for whom I do not now feel the same 
ardent attachment that I did then. For all I 
know, that is the case with her. If she has 
consoled herself with some one else in the 
mean time I don't blame her. She may have 
her letters back, which I still possess, and 
welcome." 

All three women here looked at him re- 
proachfully, but by no means with the same 
degree of disfavour. Grrace's face expressed 
unmitigated disgust ; Mrs. Wylder shook her 
head in pathetic reprobation; Helen threw 
up her hands and eyes, though with a motion 
as quick as lightning, as much as to say, 
" He is really more copper-coloured than one 
would have imagined possible ! " 

Mr. Wylder, on the contrary, without 
abating one jot of his ill-concealed dissatisfac- 
tion with the new-comer, nodded approvingly. 

"This is no more," the nod said, "than 
was to have been expected, my young friend, 
and quite in keeping with the impression I 
had formed of your character ; I should have 
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been disappointed had it been otherwise. 
Pray, go on." 

" You will please to remember," continued 
his nephew sullenly, " that the young woman 
and myself were never engaged to one 
another ; indeed, she refused me. I am, 
therefore, quite within my rights in saying 
that all is over between us; and it would, 
therefore, be deuced disagreeable for us both 
to meet one another. That is what I wish to 
make plain at starting." 

"You have made it very plain, sir," said 
Mr. Wylder ; " nothing could have been more 
frank and explicit." 

" Nor I hope more honourable," insisted 
the young man. "I wish above all things 
to behave honourable, and — and — on the 
square," he added, with the air of an orator 
who finishes his peroration with polish. The 
company, impressed by it, remained silent. 

" When my father turned me out-of-doors, 
for that is what it came to," he continued, 
" he gave me a thousand pounds in notes ; 
and those very notes, with the exception of a 
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hundred or so, I have brought home with me, 
for I have had, as you may imagine, no great 
opportunities of spending them. That very 
day I went to Westhaven, and finding the 
Albatross about to sail for the Pacific, I took 
passage in her. The ship was wrecked on a 
coral reef, and not a soul reached the island 
it surrounded save myself. I have lived all 
alone on that island for ten years, which seem 
a hundred." 

" Poor fellow ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wylder ; 
" it must have been very dull ! " 

" It was dull as ditch-water, my dear aunt," 
was the young man's reply. 

" There were, however, some people upon 
the island, I think you said," observed Helen, 
innocently. 

" Yes, miss ; mere natives — savages. They 
behaved, however, very well to me, on the 
whole. Helped me to build a hut, and put 
up a flagstaff." 

"A flagstaff!" exclaimed Mrs. Wylder. 
" Now, that very curious ; why a flagstaff ? " 

" To give notice if any ship came by — 
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thougli we were quite out of the way of ships 
— ^that it might touch and take me ojBF." 

" Then they didn't want to keep you," 
remarked Mrs. Wylder, naively. 

" Well, not particularly ; I was not much 
use to them. I could teach them nothing, 
though they could teach me." 

" Dear me. What ? " inquired the old lady. 

"Their manners," suggested Helen, gravely. 
" How to catch the wild goat by the beard, 
and hurl his lances in the sun." 

" Just so," assented the young man. " All 
sorts of savage tricks. Everything seemed 
so strange to me when I first found myself 
among civilized folk." 

" Yet they were only sailors," exclaimed 
Helen, saucily. 

" Indeed, they were not ; they were 
officers," answered the young fellow, quickly. 
" Of course, they knew I was a gentleman, 
and I was at once taken into their society." 

" And how, in the name of wonder, Frank," 
inquired Mrs. Wylder, " did you contrive to 
shave yourself in that desert island ; for 
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though your moustache has grown ever so 
long, you have hardly got more beard than 
when you went away from home, and you 
promised to be quite a patriarch in that 

" Did I ? I don't remember that. It did 
not grow when I was on the island at all. 
Perhaps the climate was against beards." 

" It was certainly not against moustaches," 
murmured Helen. 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Wylder. " I wish 
you would cut yours ojBF, Frank, for at present 
it is quite impossible to recognize you." 

His moustaches were in fact unusually 
long and drooping, for though the ship's 
barber had cut ojBF those raven tresses from 
his head, he had been directed to spare the 
" manly growth that fringed his lips." 
Though giving no little singularity to his 
appearance, these moustaches would not per- 
haps have marred his beauty, but for a habit 
he had, when annoyed, of pulling at them 
violently as though they had been bell-pulls, 
which, since it showed itself at their first 

VOL. I. p 
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summons, were no doubt in connection with 
his temper. He pulled at them pretty 
vigorously now as he replied, " Why should 
I cut them off ? What is it to me who recog- 
nizes me ? I don't need a lawyer, I suppose, 
to prove that I am my father's son ? " 

To this no one made any reply ; the un- 
necessary vehemence of his manner forbade it 
perhaps in the case of the ladies, and as to 
Mr. Wylder, he had long preserved an un- 
broken silence. His eyes, however, fixing 
themselves upon his nephew's face, and taking 
note of every change in it, were eloquent 
enough, not only of dislike and fear, but of 
suspicion. 

" You have had a long drive since break- 
fast, and also, as I understand, a nigbt 
journey," said the Squire at length, with 
curious deliberation. " You would like to 
change your things, no doubt, and make 
yourself comfortable. Your luggage has been 
taken up to the Blue Room. I need not ask 
whether you know your way there ? " 

"Nay, I will go with Frank," said Mrs. 
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Wylder, good-naturedly, " and see that all is 
ready for him. The fire ought to have burnt 
up by this time." 

" No, no ; I will go myself," said the 
Squire, imperiously. " If you really mean to 
make such a stranger of your nephew, it is 
my place to play the host." 

" It's all the same to me," said the young 
fellow, with a careless laugh, as he rose and 
followed his uncle out of the room. 

" Well, I don't call that very gracious," 
said Mrs. Wylder, when the ladies were left 
alone. " You were very right, Helen, in 
saying that the savages Frank has been 
living with have not taught him manners." 

" Nay, I said they had taught him their 
manners," replied Helen. " Did you see him 
wipe his mouth with the back of his hand ? " 

" He has not been accustomed to napkins, 
of course," said Mrs. Wylder, already repent- 
ing (as her custom was) of having made a 
severe remark. "We must make every 
allowance for the poor fellow. What do you 
think of him, Grace ? " 
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" I scarcely know what to think, mamma," 
she answered. " There is something strange 
about him, no doubt." 

" Of course there is, though that is only- 
natural. I was so dreadfully afraid your 
father would not have been civil to him. It 
was quite a relief to me when he oflfered to 
show him his room. I do hope for all our 
sakes that they will be good friends." 

No answer was made to this aspiration. 
The three ladies listened in silence for the 
tramp of footsteps and the sound of voices 
overhead, for the Blue Room was above the 
dining-room. When the voices ceased, they 
naturally expected the Squire would return ; 
but he did not do so. At last, overcome by 
curiosity, Mrs. Wylder went out to see what 
had become of him. She quickly came back, 
however, with heightened colour and a cer- 
tain involuntary shaking of the head, which 
was an invariable sign with her of great 
mental disturbance. 

" What is the matter, mamma ? " inquired 
G-race, anxiously. 
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" Oh, don't ask me, my dear ; it's really too 
dreadful. I was never so upset in my life." 

" But have you seen papa ? " 

" Yes ; it is that which has given me such 
a turn. I shall go up to my own room and 
be quiet a bit, so you girls must amuse the 
young gentleman." 

" Amuse him ! " echoed the two young 
ladies. 

" Well, of course, you must make your- 
selves agreeable to him till the matter has 
been decided one way or the other. How 
it will all end I am sure I don't know. 
However, nothing is to be done for the 
present. Your father has forbidden me to 
speak about it till Mr. Pascoe comes." 

" Mr. Pascoe ! What has he got to do 
with it ? " inquired Helen. 

"I don't know, I'm sure. I only know 
that Thomas has been sent express for him 
on horseback." 

And off trotted the hostess, shaking her 
head like a stout cob on a new road. 

Now, Mr. Pascoe was the family lawyer. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



What had actually happened to disturb Mrs. 
Wylder's mind so much the two young ladies 
could not guess, though it was plain, of 
course, that it was connected with the new 
arrival. They knew, too, that that good 
lady had sought the solitude of her own 
room, not so much to escape their question- 
ing, as to put it out of her power to indulge 
the desire with which she was consumed to 
tell them all she knew. They stood staring 
at one another in amazement, mitigated in 
the case of one of them by a keen sense of 
humour. 

" The idea of your mother leaving us like 
this, and throwing her responsibilities upon 
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our shoulders ! " she exclaimed, with mock 
indignation. " It is my opinion that we 
shall all grow copper-coloured if we have 
much to do with your cousin." 

" Don't jest about it, Helen," said Grace, 
reprovingly ; " and especially don't rally him 
in that way about his mantiers. I am sure 
he is not so good-tempered as people used to 
describe him as a boy." 

" Perhaps the climate of the island, which 
he said was bad for beards, may have affected 
his temper, Grace," said Helen, gravely. 

" But it has affected his grammar, too, and 
his modes of expression," argued Grace. 
" He called you ' Miss,' I noticed, twice, as if 
he had been the butler." 

" That is only his respectful way, my dear 
Grace." 

" At all events," returned Grace, " it was 
not very respectful to call you ^a rum 'un.' 
Also, what do you think of the ^ Blow me, 
there's the old church'?" 

" It was the association of ideas, my dear 
Grace; he saw the weathercock before he 
Saw the tower." 
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"It's not only that the words he uses," 
persisted G-race, " are so objectionable ; I can 
imagine quite nice people picking up coarse 
words, though I can't see how even that can 
be excused in Frank, for it is not as if he 
had been all this time before the mast. He 
has such a vulgar way of talking generally. 
I have often heard your father say that it is 
an almost certain sign of a vulgar bringing 
up when one man speaks of another of his 
own rank as * a gentleman,' instead of ' a 
man I know : ' it's a small thing, but a good 
test. And again, he talked of ^ Mr.' Lennox 
and * Mr.' Grrant, as their inferior would do, 
of course; whereas a man in my cousin's 
position would say ^ Lennox ' and ^ Grrant.' " 

" My father is a public school and Uni- 
versity man," answered Helen, doubtfully, 
" which Frank was not, you know, and that 
makes a difference." 

" That is true, Helen ; but Frank's sur- 
roundings were of a kind to teach him right 
in such matters." 

" I am not so sure of that, Grace ; I have 
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heard that Richard Rideout, for example, 
was the companion more after his own heart 
than any other," 

" That I don't believe, Helen. They had 
the love of field sports in common, which is 
a strong bond between very young men ; 
and when Rideout got into trouble, Frank 
stuck to him all the more, for which one can 
hardly blame him. But he was never what 
you could call his friend. And again, Ride- 
out was not a common sort of youth, like 
other persons of his class. My uncle made 
a favourite of him, as Frank did, though in 
a different sort of way, and gave him, in- 
deed, almost the same education, such as it 
was, as his own son. I don't believe, at all 
events, that Rideout either could or would 
have vulgarized Frank to the degree of 
which I speak, and of which we have both 
been witnesess to-day." 

" His saying * gentleman ' instead of * man' 
was certainly very shocking," remarked 
Helen, with solemnity. 

" Now, you know that is not at all what . 
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I meant," said Grace. " I was speaking of 
his behaviour generally. What do you think 
of his saying, ' It's all the same to me,' for 
example, the question being whether mamma 
or papa should show him to his room ? Did 
you ever hear anything so ungracious ? " 

" That was very copper-coloured, I allow," 
laughed Helen. " But the fact is, I confess 
he amuses me. And you must admit that 
he shows himself aware of his deficiencies ; 
he does not ' fancy himself,' as so many 
young gentlemen do nowadays ; nay, he 
frankly told us he had lost his manners, and 
that he hoped we would excuse what he said 
and did amiss." 

** Yes, but I don't see why he should have 
lost his manners," persisted Grace. " From 
long absence from his fellow-creatures a man 
might forget how to speak, but if he spoke 
at all it would be as he used to do." 

" Well, at all events, he has no affectations, 
which in these days should count as a virtue." 

" I am not quite sure about that, Helen ; 
I mean as to affectations. When he came 
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in sight of the house he said, ^How little 
did I think I should ever cross the thresh- 
old of my forefathers again ; ' I thought 
that, I must say, much too melodramatic to 
be natural." 

" It appears to me, Grace," said Helen^ 
"that this unfortunate youth is so deep in 
your black books that it is in vain to defend 
him; but your last accusation at least is 
surely what the court-martials term * frivo- 
lous and vexatious.' No one can tell exactly 
how another would express himself imder 
such trying and extraordinary circumstances, 
such as those in which your cousin found 
himself to-day. For my part, though I grant 
he is a very rough diamond, there is a rude 
simplicity about him." 

" Rude ! " interrupted Grace, indignantly ; 
" you may well say that. He is worse than 
rude. I thought the way in which he spoke 
of dear Margaret — a ^ young woman,' as he 
called her, who he hoped * might have con- 
soled herself with some one else' in his 
absence — positively brutal." 
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" It was very coarse, no doubt ; but he 
was too intent upon conveying his meaning 
to select his words." 

" It was cruel, Helen, as well as coarse. 
Even a savage, one would think, might have 
conveyed his meaning — supposing it was 
necessary to express it — ^with less of callous- 
ness. Grood heavens, I thought that was he ! 
What is it, Mary ? " 

" I beg your pardon, miss," replied the 
lady's-maid, whose entrance into the room 
had thus alarmed her. " I thought Giles 
was here taking away the things." 

" Is Mr. Frank Wylder still in his room, 
Mary ? " inquired her young mistress. 

" No, miss. His door was standing open, 
and I noticed the room was empty." 

" Come, Helen, we need stay here no 
longer," said Grace, as soon as they were 
alone again. " The young man has doubtless 
gone out with papa. We have done all that 
duty requires. Let us go into the school- 
room out of his reach, and do some carving." 

What was called " the schoolroom " had 
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been the scene of Gj-race's studies when a 
girl, but since she had been turned out a 
"finished" article from that educational work- 
shop, it was dedicated to art ; there Poticho- 
manie, till it ceased to be the rage, was prac- 
tised by these two young ladies ; G-reek lace 
was manufactured ; and wood-carving, with 
delicate saws such as burglars use, was 
brought to a high pitch of perfection. Grace 
had made an oak sermon case for the Vicar, 
on which he laid all the blame (and indeed 
it was never his, for he didn't write them) 
when his sermons were thought " wooden ; " 
and Helen had accomplished a workbox of 
the same material for Mrs. Wylder, which 
she held preferable to all the marvels in 
sandal-wood and ivory that adorned her 
drawing-room. 

This retreat, sacred to the two friends, was 
at the eastern extremity of the west wing 
of the house, otherwise occupied by the 
female domestics, and the very existence of 
it was unknown except to Grace's intimates. 
Even Mrs. Wylder only visited it by express 
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invitation, to have a private view of some 
miracle of handicraft before it was exposed 
to the admiration of the public. Though 
the floor was carpeted only in the centre, 
and the room generally — for working pur- 
poses — not completely furnished, it was very 
comfortable, and had a charming outlook on 
the church and garden. The walls, too, 
were hung with pictures, pleasant to the 
eye, if not of a high-class in respect to 
art; the prettiest, a water-colour drawing 
of Craglands, made by Margaret Neil, and 
presented to the daughter of the house on 
her birthday. It was a room that spoke 
very eloquently of home and its occupa- 
tions. 

Each of the girls had her place and her 
work, and sat down to it at once in a 
manner that showed it was a matter of every- 
day custom. " You are getting on with that 
bracket beautifully," observed Helen, not un- 
willing to change the subject that had be^n 
the cause of disagreement, or at all events 
of difference of view between them ; " it will 
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look charming beside the bookcase in your 
mother's boudoir." 

'' Poor mamma will not have her boudoir 
long," answered G-race, with a deep sigh ; 
" the greatest wrench to me, so far as Crag- 
lands is concerned, will be the parting from 
this dear old room. It is associated with 
nothing but happiness, pleasant employment, 
and confidential chats with you and Maggie." 

''But why should there be any wrench at 
all, Grace ! " 

" How can you ask such a question, you 
who are so clever and so observant of cha- 
racter? Do you think my cousin is a sort 
of man to take a sentimental view of his 
rights. I don't mean as to giving them 
up, of course — I hope I should not wish 
that — but as to waiving any portion of 
them; so that, for example, we might live 
on here for a year or two, till he choose 
to marry and settle ? " 

" I hope he is not of such coarse grain as 
you imagine, Grace, or as this wood is," 
said Helen, plying her tool with vigour; 
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" a rough nut has often the smoothest kernel. 
I am quite sure that if I were in your 
place I could arrange matters in a much 
more amicable way than you seem to appre- 
hend." 

"What do you mean by arranging 
matters ? " inquired Grace, looking up at 
her friend from her own work, which was 
progressing but slowly. 

" Well — getting better terms. Business of 
all kinds is always unpleasant even to talk 
about; but between you and me, Gj-race, 
there should be no concealments. Your 
cousin turning up in this way is of course 
a most deplorable thing for Mr. Wylder." 

'^ Yes ; I am afraid papa will bitterly 
feel having to go back again to a state of 
poverty, having once emerged from it. How- 
ever, except for the comparison — the having 
* known better days,' like our village school- 
mistress, poor thing — it will be no worse 
than it was before." 

'^ My dear Grace, but it will be worse," 
said Helen, putting her hand softly in that 
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of her friend as it lay idly on her knee; 
"it will be much worse. I have had to do 
with money matters in a small way all my 
life, and I know something about them. 
We live on a little very well, because I 
know how to make a little go a great way. 
Now, you do not ; and moreover, you are not 
accustomed to small means." 

" Well, dear," answered G-race, smiling 
feebly, " we are no more in family than 
we were in the old days when mamma 
was housekeeper ; and mamma will be house- 
keeper still." 

" True ; but she will — that is, she may — 
have very much less to keep house with. 
Do you not know that besides having to 
give up everything to your cousin that he 
now possesses of his, your father will — that 
is, he may — have to refund what he has 
spent ? " 

" Oh, Helen, can that be law ? " exclaimed 
G-race, in terrified amazement ; " when my 
father only thought he was spending his 
own? 

VOL. I. Q 
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" It is the law ; papa told me so last 
night, when we were talking over your 
affairs. After seven years, it seems, a pro- 
perty that has been lying like Craglands, 
as it were unclaimed, falls to the next heir, 
but even then with the proviso that the 
original proprietor should not turn up. 
While during the seven years the next heir 
— that is the man in your father's place 
— is merely a trustee. He can dispose of 
nothing, and is answerable for everything. 
I am not sure that I am stating the case 
correctly, but of the main facts of what I say 
I feel only too certain." 

Then G-race, calling to mind what her 
father had said to her, and especially the 
tone in which he had said it, about praying 
that the news of Frank's return might not 
be true, turned very pale, and said, " If 
this be true, Helen, our fate lies in this 
man's hands. If he wills it to be so, we are 
beggars." 

" Do not say that, G-race ; God forbid 
that I should so dishearten you, but I have 
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spoken plainly because I have noticed your 
feeling of antagonism towards him, and how- 
ever natural, it may be of paramount import- 
ance to you to conceal it. If you had thought 
I had any other motive in defending this 
young man except that of mitigating your 
hatred towards him for your own sake, you 
are mistaken; if you thought I had any 
other reason for jesting with him — that is, 
for making myself agreeable to him in the 
only way that seemed feasible or possible 
— you have done me wrong. Did you not 
wrong me just a little, Grrace ? " 

It was very pretty, and even touching, to 
mark the questioning smile and half-reproach- 
ful glance with which the young girl addressed 
her friend. 

" Wrong you, darling ! " answered Grace, 
embracing her, while the tears rose to her 
soft eyes ; " no, indeed I did not wrong you ; 
though I did fancy that you were just a 
little inclined — you always are, you know" — 
she put in playfully — "to flirt with my 
cousin. But, now I know the motive, how 
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can I thank you for it enough ? With you, 
indeed^ the end may be said to justify the 
means ; but for me — Helen, I do not like 
this man; — there is something about him 
that almost makes me shrink from him." 

"You did shrink from him when he wanted 
to kiss you at your first meeting," interrupted 
Helen ; " if I had been his cousin I think 
I should have kissed him ; not as a general 
practice," she added naively, "but after his 
long absence ; a sort of blossoming aloe of 
a kiss, once in ten years." 

" I couldn't have done it, Helen," said 
Grace, shaking her head with a gesture of 
disgust. " You don't know how hard it will 
be for me to be even tolerably civil to him ; 
but for my father's sake, now that you have 
opened my eyes to our real position, I will 
help him to play an uncle's part." 

" I am afraid your father will require a 
good deal of assistance that way," returned 
H'elen, laughing ; " I am much mistaken if 
the Squire has not a greater distaste for 
his nephew even than you have ; it was 
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as good as a play, if it had not been sucli 
terrible earnest — to — what is that? Who is 
coming along the passage ? " 

" I heard nothing." 

"I did; a man's step. Hush, there it is 
again." 

The heavy step, or rather the step of some 
heavy person attempting to walk lightly, 
was now distinctly audible, going into every 
room along the passage, and approaching the 
schoolroom. 

"It is the new proprietor exploring his 
estate," observed Helen, gravely. 

" But how did he find his way here ? " 

" Perhaps some mystic thread is leading 
him to this Rosamond's Bower; but do 
remember he is not coming to poison us. 
That's right; if you mean to be angry, be 
angry with me ; of course it is very copper- 
coloured of him, but that's his misfortune." 

" Well, sir ? " 

Without even so much as a premonitory 
knock, Mr. Frank Wylder had here made 
his appearance at the door. Helen's tone 
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was peremptory, and Grace's look spoke 
volumes of astonishment, but he only smiled 
and nodded. 

" So I have run you to earth, at last, have 
I?" said he. "I thought I should never 
have found you." 

" You had no business to find us here, sir," 
said Helen, stifly. 

" Hoity toity, as if a man mayn't go where 
he pleases in his own house," answered the 
young fellow. His tone was good-natured 
enough, and it was clear that he was quite 
unconscious of having given any oflfence ; 
but Grace turned scarlet. 

" It was hardly necessary to remind us 
of your proprietorship," she observed 
coldly. 

" No, indeed, I hope not," he said, with 
equal coolness. " It is much better things 
should slip into their old groove without any 
fuss or bother. Do you paint, cousin Grace ? " 
he added, with a glance at the pictures on the 
walls. 

" A little ; that water-colour you are look- 
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ing at is, however, not by me. It is by 
Margaret Neil." 

" Indeed ; well, it's very like the old Hall. 
I should have known it anywhere " — here he 
yawned, a huge cavernous yawn, without the 
least attempt at concealment. " And do you 
paint, too, Miss Helen ? " 

"Yes, but not so well as Grace or Mar- 
garet. My paintings are not worth framing ; 
those are mine in the portfolio." 

" There are a precious lot of them," ob- 
served the young man, turning them slowly 
over. " Why, that's the cottage where Lady 
Neil lived." 

There was not a trace of tender or regretful 
feeling in his tone as he thus alluded to the 
old home of the girl he had once loved and 
with such passion. If he had schooled him- 
self to act thus indifferently his behaviour 
would surely have shown some trace of effort ; 
but there was nothing of the kind. There 
was just that little touch of pleased surprise 
which we experience in recognizing a place 
we know, and that was all. 
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" What's this ? " he went on ; " ' An In- 
terior ? ' That means the inside of a house, I 
suppose ? " 

" You do not recognize what it is intended 
for, I am afraid," said Helen. 

** Oh yes, I do. I see it's a parlour of 
some kind ; a snug little place indeed. 
We had no ' interiors ' like that on our 
island." 

" You mean your copper-coloured friends 
had not ? " 

" Just so ' Hullo, there's the governor 

in the garden. I think I'll just get him to 
walk with me over the place, and point out 
the improvements. I suppose he's been im- 
proving the estate, hasn't he ? At all events 
he'll say so, eh ; when we come to reckon up 
old scores." And with a rough laugh and a 
wink, half of cunning, half of good-natured 
confidence, the young gentleman sauntered 
out of the room. 

" I can't stand him," ejaculated Grace, 
when the echoes of his heavy footsteps had 
died away ; " until we are turned out of the 
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house I shall take to my room and stop 
there." 

" I doubt whether even that will prove a 
sanctuary," said Helen, with a droll look. 
" I never knew any one so impudent." 

" Impudent ! How can you laugh at him, 
Helen? His conduct is most horrible and 
heartless. How he could look at that picture, 
the very room, as we know, where Lady Neil 
and he had their last parting — and protest 
that he did not recognize it. He must be a 
most consummate actor." 

" An actor ! He ! not a bit of it. What 
there is of him is genuine, I am quite certain. 
Why should he have recognized it ? It was 
one of my first studies in perspective. In 
my opinion it was rather clever of him to 
find out it was ' a parlour,' as he called it." 

'' But, my dear, it had Margaret's aviary 
in it " 

" Which I have painted like a meat-safe," 
put in Helen. " Now, I dare say his copper- 
coloured friends did keep their meat-safes in 
their parlours ; let us only hope the meat was 
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not that of their enemies. There, now, I've 
horrified you as much as your cousin himself. 
I'm glad of that, because it shows that you 
are so easily shocked. You must try and 
bear with him, and make all the allowances 
you can, for your own sake. No doubt he is 
coarse, but I really don't think he is un- 
feeling. It is evident, though he is scarcely 
a ladies' man, that he is fond of ladies' 
society ; and I am sure that something could 
be done with him, if you only went the right 
way to work." 

^ What on earth would you have me to do 
with him ? " 

" Tickle him. There, now, I've shocked you 
again; I mean, of course, tickle him like a 
trout. Leave him to me if you feel unequal 
to the operation. I think I can manage it. 
My only fear is that your father and he may 
fall out, in the mean time, so seriously as to 
be past remedy." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ROUND THE GROUNDS. 



That Mr. Frank Wylder had done amiss, 
even though he was de jure Lord of Crag- 
lands, to go wandering over the house, and 
into such sacred regions, without leave or 
license, there is no doubt, but certain allow- 
ances, as Helen indeed proved to the satis- 
faction of even Grrace herself, were to be 
made for him. Mrs. Wylder had withdrawn 
to her own chamber; the young ladies she 
had appointed to fill her place as hostess had 
left their post, because they thought the 
Squire had taken his guest off their hands ; 
and finding himself alone, the young gentle- 
man had resolved on a complete survey of 
his old home. This charitable explanation 
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was founded, of course, on the supposition 
that he had gone down to the dining-room, 
where he had left the family, and found that 
the birds had flown, both old and young. 

One of the old ones — the toughest — was 
now walking in the walled garden, as was 
seen from the schoolroom window; though, 
as those on the ground floor did not com- 
mand that spot, he had thought himself 
secure from observation. With his hands 
thrust into the pockets of his greatcoat, he 
was pacing impatiently up and down one of 
the gravel walks now covered with snow, 
and so wrapped in thought that he was not 
cognisant of the approach of his young guest 
till long after he had closed the door behind 
him which led from the flower into the fruit 
garden. 

Mr. Frank Wylder stood looking at him 
with a grave face, as the Squire trudged 
vehemently along, casting the snow on this 
side and that with his thick-soled boots, like 
a snow plough. The younger man's long 
residence in the tropics may possibly have 
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obliterated his recollection of our winter 
industries, and led him to conclude that the 
performance was some kind of agricultural 
operation, for he exhibited neither amuse- 
ment nor surprise, but quietly waited for the 
start which he knew his uncle would give 
when he should turn round at the end of the 
gravel walk and see him. He did start, and 
also ejaculated something which, as it reached 
the new-comer's ear per echo from the oppo- 
site wall, sounded like " nation." Then the 
two men approached one another, the younger 
with an air of careless indifference that was 
almost insolence, and the other with frown- 
ing brow and twitching lips, that betrayed 
he was " saying things " to himself, and 
those of a far from conciliatory character. 

" If you have nothing better to do. Uncle 
John, would you mind walking with me 
round the old place ? " 

" What, you want to refresh your recollec- 
tions, do you ? " answered the other with a 
cynical smile, and with that sort of manner 
which the vulgar call " nasty." " Of course 
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I'll go with you, if you please ; but shan't I 
be in the way in case you find your senti- 
mental feelings getting the better of you ? " 

**I'll endeavour to keep them within 
bounds," replied the young man, with a grin 
to the full as sarcastic as the other's smile. 
It was curious to see how the Squire's be- 
haviour had changed in the hour or so since 
he had received his nephew with such effu- 
sion. While, on the other hand, the new- 
comer had only, as it were, developed his 
original manner. What had been bold before 
was now audacious, and what was indifferent 
had become almost defiant. 

" Well, where shall we go first ? " said the 
Squire, looking at his watch ; " to the 
vineries ? " And like a deaf man, though he 
was but slightly hard of hearing, he hollowed 
his hand about his ear to catch his nephew's 
reply. 

" There were no vineries when we were at 
the Hall," replied the young fellow, coolly. 
" But it is just as well that I should see all 
the new improvements. Every allowance 
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will be made for them, I do assure you, uncle ; 
and indeed generally I hope to meet your 
views — I mean with respect to the estate and 
its custody — in the most liberal spirit." 

"That's extremely good of you," said the 
Squire, with a contortion of the mouth that 
might have been taken for either a smile or 
a sneer. " You will not require the back 
rents, I dare say, if I was to get down from 
the horse at once, as it were, and hold the 
stirrup while you took my place in the 
saddle." 

" Just so ; under other circumstances there 
would be nothing for you but to pay up and 
look pleasant; but, between you and me, 
why, blood is thicker than water. Dear me ! 
how the trees have grown all round the pond 
since I went away." 

The going over the estate, or even the 
grounds, of a country gentleman, with him- 
self for one's cicerone, is always rather a 
trying affair. It requires patience, enthu- 
siasm — as it were ready laid, like a house- 
maid's fire — and attention, and the last two 
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to be manifested in the right place. The 
stables have, of course, to be investigated, and 
at least a quarter of an hour must be spent 
in their delightful atmosphere, listening with 
half your mind to some equine pedigree, 
while the other half is calculating whether 
the hoofs of the animal whose ancestors are 
being extolled will reach your standpoint, 
supposing he flung them out ; then there is 
the favourite pony out at grass, which your 
host assures you will come like a dog at the 
sound of his voice (but which takes no more 
notice of it than if it were yours) ; next there 
are the pigs, approached through a Slough of 
Despond that you wade through on your 
heels ; and the poultry, so tame that they 
will '' feed out of your hand," which they do 
with such nervous pokes and snaps as show 
that they are even more afraid of you than 
you are of them. 

All this, however, is pleasure, compared 
with an expedition that includes in its pro- 
gramme the farm and fields. We are told, 
in sacred writ, of a king who was punished 
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for boasting of his treasures to a guest — and 
doubtless boring him with them to extremity 
— and I think it a pity, considering how far 
afield clergymen do go for their application 
of a text, that some use has not been made 
of this fact in the pulpit for the protection of 
Christian Londoners on country visits. " A 
primrose by the river's brim," we are told, 
requires an imaginative mind to invest it 
with poetic interest. How much more, then, 
a hayrick or a turnip-field that belongs to 
somebody else ! In the case under considera- 
tion it is true the victim had brought the 
infliction on his own shoulders ; while, on 
the other hand, the Squire was by no means 
flattered at the compliment of being asked to 
be his guide. 

Save, in fact, where a " warming pan " — a 
rector holding his living for a young friend 
who has just come of canonical age — goes 
over the parish with the new-comer, never 
was tour of any property made under such 
imfavourable circumstances as the present; 
and let us hope that no outgoing divine ever 
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hated his future successor so cordially as the 
Squire did his nephew. 

Of this fact, however, the young gentle- 
man seemed quite unaware, or disdained to 
take any steps towards conciliating his rela- 
tive ; he had offered him a small cigar, which 
being curtly refused, he had lit a much larger 
one and stuck it in the corner of his mouth, 
where he turned it over and over, as con- 
firmed smokers do; with one hand in his 
breeches pocket, and the other holding a 
\yalking-stick, with which he switched the 
laurels as he passed, he moved slowly side by 
side with his uncle, from lawn to lawn, from 
shrubbery to shrubbery. 

At the end of the home grounds there was 
a small wood, or spinney, which the Squire 
was about to enter, when his nephew stopped 
him with " But this is not ours, is it ? " 

*' What do you mean, not ours ? " 

" Well, it used to be Sir James Bernard's ; 
I remember my father could never get him to 
sell it ; has it become yours since ? " 

" No," answered the Squire, sulkily ; '* but 
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I have a right of way through it ; it is the 
shortest road to the home farm. 

" Indeed ! I should have said it was the 
longest," answered the other, coolly ; " how- 
ever, I am glad you brought me ; there's an 
old tree here — I remember I took my first 
magpie's nest in it — with a fork that used to 
be my favourite seat. Ah, here it is. How 
often I have perched myself up there as a 
boy. I carved my initials somewhere on the 
bark. See, here they are — F. W." 

" Do you call that a W ? It looks to me 
more like an R," said the Squire, contempt- 
uously. 

"That's because you are looking in the 
wrong place ; that is an R. See, here are 
two R's just below my own initials. Those 
were cut by poor Richard Rideout, who used 
to be my constant companion." 

" You didn't learn much good of him, I 
expect," observed the Squire, bluntly, but 
with less offensiveness in his tone. 

" No, nor much harm," answered the other, 
carelessly. "He was like old Huntsford, 
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who was buried in the churchyard yonder the 
year before I went away, and had the queer 
epitaph put on his grave by his widow : — 

* He didn't do much harm nor yet much good ; 
And might have been much better if he would.' 

Which I remember the Vicar saying might 
have been written over most of us." 

"I don't know what you call harm," 
argued the Squire ; " but all I know is that 
your friend Richard Rideout might have been 
tried for murder if he had not been drowned 
in Cragland Mere." 

" Well, that shows he was not bom to be 
hanged, at all events," urged the young 
fellow with a chuckle. " And as to shooting 
a gamekeeper — well, I dare say I shall think 
differently as a landed proprietor ; but it's an 
open question whether that is harm." 

" Upon my life that's a pretty sentiment, 
young man ! " And for a second time the 
Squire looked at his watch. 

" Oh, I am open to conviction ; I may be 
wrong," answered the other indifferently. 
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" Morals are a matter of climate, as I have 
read somewhere, or rather of clothes. The 
less clothes the less morals, would be a better 
way of putting it, perhaps." 

" Aye, folks go nearly naked in the Pacific, 
do they not ? " 

For the moment the young fellow did not 
perceive the satire, albeit it was of no great 
subtlety ; then he answered gravely, " Why, 
in the Pacific of course they do just as you 
would in the British Channel. But when on 
shore they wear clothes enough." 

" I only asked for information," said the 
Squire, whose manner grew more mild as the 
other's roughened ; " there's the home farm 
below us." 

" We've come a precious way round to it, 
as I told you," grumbled the young man. 
" I don't care about the farm just now. Let's 
go through the paddocks ; I should like to 
look at the old arbour." 

^'Arbour! There's- no arbour there," 
answered the Squire, stopping suddenly. 

"Well, then, there used to be, just at 
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tlie end of the * Lover's Walk,' as they 
called it." 

" Oh, you mean the tool-house," returned 
Mr. Wylder, in a disappointed tone. " It 
may have been an arbour at one time, for 
all I know." 

" It certainly was, and many a time have 
I taken tea in it — and something stronger." 

The two men walked on together without 
more words ; the younger carelessly hum- 
ming a tune, and every now and then stop- 
ping to gaze at the landscape as if recalling 
it to his recollection ; the elder with his head 
depressed, as if in thought, but keeping a 
watch on his companion out of the corners 
of his eyes. 

The tool-house, as it had certainly been 
called during the reign of the present Squire, 
and which was used for the purpose of keep- 
ing certain gardening instruments, was an 
edifice of considerable size and some pic- 
turesqueness, for which it was indebted to 
decay as much as to the original architect. 
It had a round table in it, or rather a table 
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that had been round, before portions of it 
had dropped away through age and neglect. 
There were indications of a sort of earthen 
divan about it, but at present, and under its 
winter aspect, it looked anything but an 
agreeable spot to lounge or sit. 

" Time does not seem to have improved 
this bower of yours," observed the Squire, 
acidly. 

" No. I wonder whether it has improved 
what we used to keep in it? Let me see; 
the cellar, I think, should have been here- 
abouts," said the young fellow, poking about 
the floor with his stick. "Yes, here's the 
little trap-door." He raised the flap of wood, 
so covered with leaves and dirt that it might 
easily have escaped the notice of any one 
who was ignorant of its existence, and dis- 
closed a sort of cellaret, with a couple of 
bottles in it, one full, and the other half 
empty. 

" This was once father's best sherry," said 
the young fellow, taking up the latter, " but 
I should be sorry to try it now ; the other 
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bottle, if you will send Giles for it, you will 
find as good as ever." 

At this the Squire only muttered a dis- 
contented grunt. If he had been borrowing 
money, and had received part of it in fifty 
dozen of choicest Marsala instead of cash, he 
could not have welcomed this contribution 
to his bins less cordially. Of this want of 
gratitude, however, the young fellow took 
no notice, except that a grim smile flickered 
for a moment on his lips. 

"Why, there is Giles," he exclaimed, as 
he passed out of the arbour into the walk, 
and pointed through the leafless trees to 
where the butler could be discerned upon 
the lawn, shading his eyes with his hand 
from the wintry sun. 

" He's looking for me," said the Squire ; 
"there's some visitor arrived." And again 
he pulled out his watch. 

"Did you expect any one?" said the 
young fellow, with a keen glance at his 
companion. 

" Yes, I did. A Mr. Pascoe." 
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" Dear me, a Mr. Pascoe ? Do you mean 
our family lawyer? Why, that's quite a 
coincidence, is it not, and deuced conve- 
nient ? " 

" Convenient for what ? " 

" Well, for totting up and settling things 
between you and me. N'ot that I wish to 
hurry matters at all. But I should like to 
have a talk with him." 

" So you shall," said the Squire, with "a 
smile that was not a pleasant one, and 
showed his teeth. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



AN ANGRY WOMAN. 



Mr. Wylder, the elder, had had a very good 
reason, as he thought, for sending post haste 
for Mr. Pascoe, and though it seemed to him 
now not quite so good as it had been, the 
sight of Giles telegraphing on the lawn gave 
him considerable encouragement. He had 
found advantage in the lawyer's judgment 
before now — though unhappily he had not 
always followed it, had done things indeed 
of which he had repented and was doomed 
to repent still more, in direct opposition to 
it — but he had never wanted his judgment, 
and especially his opinion, so much as on 
the present occasion. Although Mr. Pascoe 
did not know all the Squire's secrets, with 
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the private history of the rest of the family 
he was well acquainted ; he had known Mr. 
Ernest Wylder well, and had pulled him 
through certain difficulties, not wholly of the 
pecuniary kind, with admirable skill; and 
he had known Master Frank, too, and under- 
stood, as far as the impulsive and changeful 
character of a boy can be plumbed, his dis- 
position ; more than once he had mediated 
between father and son with success, and 
when the former had died and the latter 
disappeared, he had served their successor, 
the present Squire, with genuine loyalty. 
Of course his services had been paid for ; 
but he might have done himself much more 
good had he stooped to flatter Mr. John 
Wylder with assurances of that safety in the 
saddle of which the Vicar had spoken so 
encouragingly; on the contrary, he had 
always warned his client, even after those 
seven years had expired when even the law 
holds a man in his position as something 
better than a locum tenensj that Craglands 
was not his own, and never could be so till 
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some trustworthy evidence of the death of 
Frank Wylder was forthcoming. 

And now that that Damocles' sword which 
had so long been suspended over the Squire's 
head had fallen, or seemed to have done so, 
Mr. Pascoe reaped the reward of his straight- 
forwardness in the confidence of his client. 
As he had seen the weakness of his position, 
so he felt sure would the lawyer see its 
strength — if it possessed any — and would 
give him the best advice in this sore strait. 
" Possession," he had often heard, " was nine 
points of the law ; " and surely some stand 
might be made upon that ground ; but there 
was another, and much stronger argument 
on his side, about which he eagerly awaited 
the lawyer's views. 

" Well, Giles, has Mr. Pascoe come ? " he 
eagerly inquired. 

"No, sir; the man has hardly had time 
to get to him and back. My mistress told 
me to let you know that Lady Grail was 
here." 

The Squire looked terribly disappointed. 
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Heat, as the scientific folks assure us, is 
force, and must go somewhere, so let us hope 
the passion Mr. Wylder showed in his face, 
and which took no other form in word or 
deed, may in some other sphere have proved 
conveniently useful. It might also be interest- 
ing to inquire what became of the thoughts 
and anxieties that had consumed him during 

the last few minutes, as it were for nothing 
at all. If mere heat is never wasted, how 
much more should these be utilized ! What 
becomes, I wonder, of all the false hopes and 
fears, quite as numerous as the well-grounded 
ones, which help to wear away, not only the 
flesh and blood of poor humanity, but its 
very life ? 

This philosophic inquiry did not obtrude 
itself on the Squire's mind. 

" Oh, Lady Grail," he said ; then turning 
to his young companion, " Here's an old 
friend of yours who will be as surprised to 
see you as anybody." 

It was not possible for Frank Wylder 's 
cheek to turn pale — it was too bronzed for 
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that — but it changed colour in a very per- 
ceptible manner, as he replied, '* Well, her 
ladyship will not be surprised, because she 
knows I'm here ; but I am not sure that I've 
any particular wish to see her." 

Had either of the two young ladies been 
present, they would have noticed two things 
which would have struck them as unexpected 
in the young man's speech; he had called 
Lady Grail " her ladyship," and he had 
pronounced the word particular as " per- 
tickler," just as Giles would have done ; but 
the Squire's powers of observation were not 
so keen. What struck him was his nephew's 
statements only ; first, that Lady Grail was 
aware of his coming, and secondly, that he 
was disinclined to meet her : and they 
seemed to him very significant. 

" How the deuce should Lady Grail know 
you were here ? " he inquired, sharply. 

"Well, I wrote to her — or at least Mr. 
Grant, the first lieutenant of the Arethusa^ 
did — to say so. I wished to make it all 
right beforehand about Miss Margaret; to 
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break it to her, as it were, before I came. 
I don't want to have any jaw about it with 
the old lady." 

" Jaw about it," repeated the Squire, with 
ill-concealed disgust ; " you must see her 
sooner or later, I suppose. She will con- 
clude, and very naturally, if you don't do so, 
that there's a screw loose somewhere." 

" A screw loose," echoed the young man 
in his turn ; " what do you mean by that ? 
I suppose I have a right to decide who I 
will meet and who I will not meet in my 
own house," and he put an emphasis on the 
last words that blanched the Squire's cheek. 

" Well, of course," he answered in half- 
apologetic tones; "you are old enough to 
know your own mind and take your own 
way." 

'' I hope so, indeed ! But what do you 
mean by a screw loose, Mr. Wylder ? " and 
he stamped his foot on the hard snow, and 
looked at his uncle with a steadfastness that 
was little short of menace. 

" Well, I don't know ; of course Lady 
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Grail must think it queer your getting some- 
body else to write that you no longer enter- 
tained the same feelings for her cousin — 
indeed, she calls her her niece. Why didn't 
you write yourself — she will naturally say — 
like a man ? " 

The Squire had expected an outburst of 
wrath ; he felt that he was irritating his 
companion, and recognized the danger of it, 
though the temptation to do so had been too 
strong for him to withstand ; but to his sur- 
prise the young man answered quietly — 

" That's true, and a very sensible observa- 
tion. I ought to have written myself, and 
that's a fact. But in the first place, I hate 
writing — indeed, after ten years without 
having had a pen in one's hand, it don't 
come easy — and in the next, I felt a delicacy 
about it." 

" Indeed ! I thought you spoke about the 
matter very plainly a few hours ago." 

" Ah ! but speaking's different." 

"Well, come and speak about it now. 
Lady Grail is our nearest neighbour, except 
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the Turtous. You must see her sooner or 
later ; and Margaret, too, for that matter." 

" Miss Margaret is not here ! " exclaimed 
the young fellow, drawing back in undis- 
guised alarm. " I'm hanged if I see her^ to 
please anybody." 

" Oh, you won't see Miss Margaret, won't 
you ? " said the Squire, with the air of a man 
who makes a note of something in his mind. 
"I don't see how you are to live at Crag- 
lands, within three miles of her, without 
doing that. However, it is only Lady Grail 
who has come to-day, or Giles would have 
mentioned it. She has had a look at you 
already from the drawing-room." 

And, indeed, at the bow window of that 
apartment could be seen a cluster of petti- 
coats, among which no doubt her ladyship 
was to be found. 

"Let her look," said the young man, de- 
fiantly. " I am not afraid of her. She can't 
marry me to her cousin against my own free 
will, I suppose, though 1 can quite under- 
stand she thinks me a good catch." 

VOL. I. s 
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" YoTi must mean as to good looks and 
accomplishments, then, my dear sir, and not 
as to money," observed Mr. Wylder, "for 
Margaret has ever so many thousands a year 
of her own. They were left to her by an old 
flame of her mother's not long after you left 
us. 

" The deuce she has ! " replied the other, 
peevishly. ''No, I didn't know anything 
about it. How should I ? " And he pulled 
his moustache with fretful vehemence. 

"If you had known, perhaps that would 
have made some difference in your sentiments 
towards her as you expressed them this 
morning ? " 

" No, not it," he answered ; " my heart 
must go with my hand. And, besides, what's 
the use of a fellow marrying for money when 
he's got plenty of his own? No; when I 
take a wife, it shall be a younger one than 
her we are speaking of, nunky." 

" Nunky ? " ejaculated Mr. Wylder, in a 
tone of interrogation, as though he could 
hardly believe his ears. 
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" I ask your pardon ; I meant no offence, 
uncle. I often called you ' nunky ' when I was 
a boy ? " 

" No, sir, you never did. It's a word you 
must have learnt on your island, among the 
savages." 

" Well, well, what does it matter ? It's 
only a term of endearment. You remember 
it in ' Georgey Barnwell ' — that was the 
favourite song in those days. I suppose 
something else has taken its place." 

" I hope so. Nunky, indeed ! " said the 
Squire, repeating the obnoxious word with 
the air as before of one who is committing 
what he says to memory. 

" You need not put your back up so. Uncle 
John," urged his companion with ludicrous 
gravity. " I merely used the word to show 
that there was no bad feeling between us. 
I am far from wishing to offend you, and a 
quarrel with me, as you ought to know, will 
be the very last thing to suit your book — as 
to this old lady, since you wish me to see 
her, so be it ; come along." 
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And as though he had been already in- 
stalled Master of Craglands, he led the way 
into the house. 

As the front door was heard to open there 
was a rustling of gowns and a flutter of 
petticoats in the inner hall, announcing the 
flight of three ladies, leaving the fourth, Lady 
Grrail, by her own request, in the drawing- 
room, to meet the new arrival alone. As the 
two men approached that apartment, the 
younger still in advance, the Squire became 
conscious of a whispered " John, John," and, 
looking round in the direction from which 
the voice proceeded, he beheld his wife 
beckoning vehemently to him through the 
half-closed library door. He turned back at 
once, and the young gentleman entered the 
drawing-room without his host. 

Lady Grail was standing in the middle of 
the room, starch, stiff, her imposing figure 
drawn up to its full height, and with that 
expression of countenance which Careless, in 
the play, describes as " damned disinherit- 
ing." She did not speak, but surveyed the 
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incomer from top to toe with great se- 
verity. 

The young man's manner, on the other 
hand, though unabashed, was certainly not 
free from embarrassment. It seemed to say 
— " I am not one bit ashamed of myself, but 
I am not astonished at your entertaining an 
idea that I ought to be. It's a free country, 
and everybody has a right to their own 
opinions." As the silence continued, it 
struck him, however, that he was expected 
to be the first to break it. " I hope I see you 
well, my lady ? " 

" And is it possible," she said, taking no 
notice of this polite inquiry — and, in fact, she 
hardly heard it — but addressing, as it were, 
universal nature, "is it possible that this 
can be Frank Wylder ! " 

" Well, I think it's probable, at all events," 
he answered, coolly. " I dare say I don't look 
so young as I did ten years ago ; but, then, 
that's the case with both of us." 

" I am not speaking of your looks, sir. 
Time tries us all in that respect, as you have 
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SO delicately observed. I am thinking of the 
change within you. I say to myself, ' Can this 
be the boy that I was once as proud of as 
though he were my own ; who used my house 
as though it were his home ; who confided to 
me his hopes, his fears, and even his love ? ' " 

" Which last you did not much encourage," 
answered the young man, bluntly. "You 
used to think I might do better with myself 
than marry your niece, who at that time, by 
the bye, was only your cousin." 

'" Yes ; but it was only because of her 
worldly prospects as they then appeared to 
us all. I always said she was the dearest 
girl in the world, unsuitable to you only 
through the difference in your fortunes. 
While you on your part protested that, rich 
or poor, she was all the world to you, and 
nothing but death should part you. Do you 
remember that, sir ? " 

" I can't say I do ; but I will take your 
word for it. I acknowledge, at once, that I 
was very spooney upon her at that time ; 
but that was ten years ago, and more ; more- 
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over, there was this little hitch in the matter 
— that she rejected me." 

" She did not, sir ; you know she did not," 
answered Lady G-rail, with vehemence ; " it 
was her mother that did so, on account of 
certain stories against you, which have since 
been disproved. Not that I disbelieve them 
now ; or rather I believe you quite capable 
of doing anything that was imputed to you. 
You are a faithless, cruel young man. Where 
have you been, sir ? What have you been 
doing, that that nature should have been so 
changed and warped which you manifested 
from a boy, and drew in with your mother's 
milk ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure," was the young 
man's cool reply. "I have certainly lived 
among queer folks ; and as for the change you 
talk of, perhaps the milk in the cocoa-nuts 
drew out the other. You've changed your- 
self, my lady, about Miss Margaret, I hear 
— only in the other direction. You didn't 
think so much of her when she was poor ; 
now I don't think so much of her since she 
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has become rich — and older," he added be- 
neath his breath. 

"Of your insolence to m^," said Lady 
Grail, "I take no heed. What you may 
think of mey I care not. I came here to-day 
without any hope, or, to say truth, desire, to 
take up the dropped skein of friendship be- 
tween us. I could not quite forget what you 
had been to me as a boy — not always on good 
terms with your father (for which I no longer 
blame him), and coming to me for sympathy 
and advice, which were never denied you — 
but from what I have learnt of you as a man, 
I had little hopes of finding you the old 
Frank Wylder whom I knew. Still " 

She hesitated, struck by a certain insolent 
impatience in the young man's look; then 
added, abruptly, " Can you guess, sir, what 
it was that brought me here ? " 

" Well, it was not the same horses you 
used to drive about with in my time, I con- 
clude," drawled the young fellow ; " perhaps 
another pair." 

" Ah, you wish to quarrel with me," said 
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she, quickly ; "it would serve your purpose, 
though at the sacrifice of all good feeling, not 
to say good manners, to make me say, ' That 
man's name shall never cross my lips again.' 
You would like to seal them ; you have 
reasons for that." 

" What reasons ? " inquired the other, 
doggedly enough, yet with the air of one 
who thinks it worth while to defend himself. 

" Why should I mention them ? Bad as 
you are, false as you are, is not my very 
presence a standing reproach to you? You 
feel it, though you do not admit it. Un- 
grateful to me, imfaithful to Margaret, it is 
impossible, sir, that you should not be un- 
comfortable in my society. Why did you 
not write to me yourself, instead of getting 
Mr. Gj-rant to do so ? because you are a 
coward. Why do you insult me now under 
your own roof? again, because you are a 
coward, but also because you want to cut off 
all connection between me and mine. ^ We 
have had a quarrel — Lady Grail and I,' you 
would like to say, * which forbids me to speak 
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of her.' It shall not forbid me^ sir, to speak 
oi 7/oUj and to say what I think of you." 

She spoke with vehement indignation, but 
also with a certain scorn that redeemed it 
from mere feminine passion ; and the other 
seemed for a moment subdued by it. After 
a short silence, however, he replied, de- 
risively — 

" You have fallen upon me, my lady, tooth 
and nail, and I have naturally shown that I 
don't like it. You have nothing to complain 
of me beyond that — except that I don't want 
to marry your cousin. You have a bitter 
tongue, I know, but so does everybody else. 
Whatever you may say against me, people 
will know the cause of it. This is my house. 
Shall I leave it, or will you ? " And he 
threw the door wide open. 

The Squire was standing in the hall, within 
earshot. 

"Your nephew has turned me out of the 
house, Mr. Wylder. If my carriage is at the 
door, will you be kind enough to see me to 
it?" 
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He came forward and offered his arm at 

« 

once. 

" I could not have believed," she said in a 
low voice, hoarse with passion, "that any 
man could have so treated a lady as that 
young man has treated me." 

Then, as he placed her in the carriage, she 
repeated, "I could not have believed it of 
him. That that should be Frank Wylder 
seems incredible; I can hardly believe it is 
the same man." 

The Squire put his head in at the carriage 
window and whispered something in a hurried 
voice. She was leaning forward as he spoke, 
but suddenly fell back in her seat as though 
he had struck her. The next moment he 
gave a sign to the coachman, the horses 
started, and she was whirled away. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 



TURNED OUT. 



When Mr. Frank Wylder found himself 
alone in the drawing-room, he uttered a low 
whistle, upon the whole expressive of satis- 
faction, then walked to the looking-glass and 
pulled up his shirt collar. " I feel limp all 
over," he murmured. " What a nuisance it 
is when young women are so faithful to their 
first loves. However, I do believe I've choked 
off that old harriden. There she goes, thank 
goodness." 

Then he turned into the hall, from which 
the Squire had disappeared, and hearing a 
hum of eager voices in the library, opened 
the door, and found himself in the presence 
of the three ladies. 

" My dear aunt," he said, " how could you 
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leave me alone with that dreadful old woman ? 
It was really too bad of you." 

** Lady Grrail expressed a wish to see you 
alone, Frank," replied Mrs. Wylder, nerv- 
ously, "and I thought it better for all 
parties that she should — that you should " 

" That we should have it out together, 
eh ? Well, we have had it out. I was as 
polite as could be; but she swears she will 
never set foot in this house again." 

" Oh, Frank. And such an old friend ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Wylder. " Consider how 
kind she used to be to you." 

" That's true ; but she was very unkind 
just now, I can tell you. Of course I had to 
say that I was not going to marry Miss 
Margaret. You never saw any one in such 
a passion. Call herself a lady, indeed ! I 
sliould be sorry to repeat her language 
among real ladies," and he looked round the 
present company with a complimentary air. 

'' You should remember that her anger 
was upon Margaret's account, and not on her 
own, Frank," urged Mrs. Wylder. 
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" Oh, if Miss Margaret sent her, that's a 
different matter, of course." 

" I am quite sure that Margaret did not 
send her," observed Grace, with emphasis. 

" And so am I," added Helen. 

'' Then, I think Lady G-rail took a great 
deal upon herself," returned the young man. 

" Everybody knows what Lady Grrail is," 
observed Mrs. Wylder, conciliatingly ; " a 
good creature as ever lived, but too apt to 
speak her mind." 

" Her manners have not that repose which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere," remarked 
Helen, slily. 

"• Stamps ! I didn't say she stamped," 
answered the young man, pettishly ; " but 
if she's always like that, I don't care how 
seldom I see her. However, she has lost 
her nuncheon through her ill-behaviour; 
don't I smell nuncheon ? " 

" How strangely you talk, Frank ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wylder ; " do you mean 
luncheon ? " 

" Well, of course 1 do ; nuncheon or 
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luncheon is all the same to me, so long as I 
get it. This English air gives one a fine 
appetite. You have no idea, after ten years 
of bread-fruit and cocoa-nut, how nice roast 
meat smells. Ah," and he sniffed, not as 
Lady Grail sniffed when she first caught 
sight of him, but in a highly appreciative 
manner. 

" Griles has not yet announced it, but it 
must be close to luncheon time," said Mrs. 
Wylder, with rather a frightened air. (" My 
dear," she afterwards observed to her daugh- 
ter, "your cousin looked almost like a 
cannibal.") " Yes, there's the bell ; we can 
go in if you like — perhaps you will give me 
your arm." 

" My arm," echoed the young gentleman, 
looking at it as though a suggestion had 
been made respecting its amputation. " Ah, 
I see. Well, I've not given anybody my 
arm for these ten years." 

" Did none of the copper-coloured ladies 
wish for your arm, Mr. Frank ? " inquired 
Helen, demurely. 
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" No, miss ; nor for my hand neither — 
though perhaps" (here he chuckled) "you 
won't believe that." 

*' Indeed, sir, I can believe it easily ; " and 
though the other young lady said nothing, 
she looked as though she, too, required no 
confirmation on that point. 

" I wish your father was here to say grace, 
Helen," observed Mrs. Wylder, as she took 
her seat at the table, " though to his absence 
at Westhaven we are indebted for your 
company to-day." 

" Perhaps it's fortunate, since your nephew 
seems to be in such a hurry for his luncheon," 
said Helen, laughing. " I don't suppose you 
had grace on your island, did you, Frank ? " 

" I wish we had had," answered the young 
man, winking towards his cousin, admiringly. 

*' Oh, good gracious," cried Helen, " he 
has made a pun! Do you know that it is 
very copper-coloured to make jokes about 
people's names, sir ? " 

" That was a good one, however, if I never 
make another," observed the young gentle- 
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man, with much complacency, " and it was 
true, too, mind you." 

Grace gave him a glance that ought by 
rights to have withered him ; but he was 
making such play with his knife and fork 
that he did not observe it ; if he had, it 
would not, perhaps, have afltected him very 
deeply, for he was of the sort which gardener's 
describe as " hardy," and not easily withered. 

" I wonder when Mr. Pascoe will be here," 
he observed, presently. 

The fork which Mrs. Wylder was carrying 
to her mouth delayed upon its errand ; she 
sat staring at him with frightened eyes. Did 
he know, then, that Mr. Pascoe had been 
sent for, and above all, for what purpose ? If 
so, how could he take it so coolly ? 

" I suppose," he continued, " all the world 
will be coming to look at me, as if I were a 
wild animal. If they had seen me the day 
I came aboard the Arethusay I should have 
come up to their expectations." 

" Then you think, as it is, you will fall 
short of them," observed Helen in those 

TOL. I. - T 
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demure tones which, with her, were always 
the vehicle of satire. 

" Well, I don't know," replied the un- 
conscious youth. " Of course, if they expect 
to see me as I used to be, they will be dis- 
appointed." 

"Yes." 

There was a dryness about the monosyllable 
which aroused even Mr. Frank Wylder's 
suspicions. 

" I mean, of course," he continued, irritably, 
and with a tug at his moustache, " that I 
must be a good deal altered one way or 
another in ten years; though they needn't 
think it for the worse, miss." 

" Of course not ; but you must be better 
behaved than you were to Lady Grail, for 
instance." 

" Lady Grrail be blowedT— I mean blessed," 
he added hastily, perceiving the universal 
consternation ; '' but as to all my other old 
friends, I shall be glad to see them and get 
it over. If you had to listen to half a 
hundred people exclaiming, ' Lor, how black 
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you are ; I should never have known you ! ' 
you wouldn't like it yourselves, ladies. Now, 
there's Miss Helen's father for one," he 
continued, counting on his fingers, " and Dr. 
Bold, two " 

" Poor Dr. Bold has been dead these five 
years," put in Grace. 

" Oh, come, that's a mercy ; there's one oflF 
the list. Then there's Bree, the attorney. 
He's in the land of the living, still, is he 
not ? " 

'* I believe so," said Mrs. Wylder, drawing 
herself up, " but we do not visit Mr. Bree." 

" I dare say not," laughed the young 
gentleman. " The question is, does he visit 
you^ ma'am ? I remember he used to call 
upon the governor sometimes, whether he 
would or no. He is a deal sharper than old 
Pascoe, I should say." 

" Still, as a family lawyer," observed 
Grace, stiffly, " we prefer him to Mr. Bree." 
She knew very little about Mr. Bree, but, like 
most young ladies, she was somewhat of a 
partisan ; she had heard both her father and 
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the Yicar speak of the man as a pettifogger, 
and at the same time as antagonistic to the 
powers that be, such as landlords, squires, 
and clergymen. 

" I must confess,*' said Helen, whose ten- 
dencies were, for a vicar's daughter, slightly- 
radical, "that I rather admire the courage 
with which Mr. Bree defends his clients. I 
dare say he knows he is safe enough ; but 
sometimes when I have been at the sessions 
with papa T have heard him say such things 
to the Bench about their ignorance of law, 
and even their injustice, that I have trembled 
lest it should lead to his being carried out to 
immediate execution. He is always on the 
side of the poor man, who is, moreover, 
generally a poacher, and I cannot help look- 
ing on him as a sort of Eobin Hood, only 
his goosequills are not arrows." 

" There's another point of resemblance — in 
his use of the longbow," remarked Grace. 

" That is one of the weapons of his pro- 
fession, my dear," argued Helen. " Re- 
member he's an attorney." 
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*What fun it is to hear you two girls," 
exclaimed Mr. Frank admiringly, "tat-pat, 
tittle-pattle — oh lor ! now it's all over." 

This last remark was caused by the en- 
trance of the host, who, to say the truth, did 
not carry in his face any guarantee for the 
encouragement of diversion or good fellow- 
ship. His brow was knit, and the glance he 
threw at his nephew as he took his seat at 
the table was one of great disfavour. He 
had been pacing his favourite walk in the 
wall garden since Lady Grrail's departure, 
revolving many things — none of them very 
pleasant ones — but this young man had been 
the central thought. 

It may have been gathered, from what has 
been seen of the Squire, that his character 
was not a very determined one ; indeed, it 
was weak and unstable ; but, like all his pro- 
genitors, he was subject to gusts of passion, 
which while they lasted ruffled him to his 
very depths, and for the time made him for- 
getful not only of all prudence, but of what 
he seldom lost sight of, self-interest. No 
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man ever needed a sensible and strong- 
minded wife more than John Wylder, or 
would, perhaps, have been more benefited by 
such a partner ; for, as has been seen in the 
case of the Yicar, a strong will could do much 
for him. His nature was dependent and needed 
support, which in good-natured, honest Mrs. 
Wylder it did not find. When in his 
" tantrums " (as she called his attacks of ill- 
humour) she avoided him, since she had 
learnt by experience not only that she had 
no power of dispelling them, as David had in 
the case of Saul, but that her " harping " (as 
he called her attempts at comfort) only made 
him worse. On the present occasion, there- 
fore, perceiving storm in her husband's 
countenance, her natural impulse was to get 
away, and as the young ladies had finished 
their luncheon, she took the first opportunity 
of withdrawing with them, leaving the two 
men alone. 

This was somewhat inhospitable (and so 
far very unlike good Mrs. Wylder), for the 
young gentleman had only got so far as " the 
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sweets," and had evidently the Stilton cheese 
to follow in his mind's eye. If any remorse 
for thus deserting him agitated the hearts of 
the young ladies, however, they did not ex- 
press it. Helen, as the guest, of course, said 
nothing; and Grace gave a sigh as she 
closed the door behind her — for Mr. Frank 
never moved to do it — which was eloquent 
of relief. 

"Your cousin is certainly the strangest 
young man," said her mother, when they 
reached the drawing-room. "I dare say he 
meant that * tat-pat, tittle-pattle ' to be very 
complimentary to you both, but it struck me 
as being rather rude." 

" Mr. Frank is certainly an original," 
observed Helen. 

**He strikes me rather as being a bad 
imitation," said Grace, severely. 

" What do you mean, my dear ? " inquired 
Mrs. Wylder, in frightened tones. 

"I mean an imitation of what, by all 
accounts, he used to be," exclaimed Grace. 
"I am sorry to say so, but Frank is not a 
gentleman." 
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" You are thinking of that * Oh Lor', now 
it's all over/ when Mr. Wylder came in," 
said Helen. " Of course, it was very vulgar ; 
but you must remember that it is good 
society which teaches men to restrain them- 
selves from uttering aloud whatever comes 
into their minds ; and think among what 
surroundings your cousin has been placed for 
the last ten years ! " 

" Nevertheless, I believe good breeding, if 
it exists at all, will always assert itself, or, at 
all events, prevent its possessor from speak- 
ing without regard for the feelings of 
others." 

" How can you say so, Grace, who know 
our poor so well ? " argued Helen. " They 
are as good-hearted as we are, and quite as 
affectionate towards those they love ; yet 
with what apparent callousness wfll they 
speak, for example, of the probable termina- 
tion of the illnesses of those dearest and 
nearest to them. Their thoughts are tender 
enough, but without delicacy." 

" There's something in that," assented Mrs. 
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Wylder ; " and they put their knives in their 
mouths just as Frank does." 

"And yet they have forks," said Helen, 
" which your nephew on his island did not 
possess, I suppose." 

" You are very good to make such allow- 
ances for him, Helen," said Grace, "and I 
dare say you are right. But I confess Frank 
impresses me very unfavourably. That he 
should be rude to papa in his own house — 
well, if it is Frank's house," she added, as the 
other sorrowfully shook her head, " it is still 
worse taste in him." 

" Hush ! " cried Mrs. Wylder, holding up 
her hand for silence. "I do believe your 
father and Frank are having some dispute; 
I ought not to have left them, only John 
said Good heavens! what's that?" 

The dining-room door had been thrown 
violently open, and there were heard loud 
voices in the hall. 

" Get out of the house ! Be off with you ! " 

"That is John's voice," whispered Mrs. 
Wylder, in terrified tones. 
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" Dear me, dear me ; how could he te so 
rash ? " 

" Well, I'm going," Frank's voice was 
heard saying, quite coolly, in reply; "you 
needn't be in such a hurry. You'll repent of 
it at leisure, I promise you." 

" You're an impostor, sir. You are no 
more Frank Wvlder than I am," shouted the 
Squire. 

"Ain't I, indeed? That is a good joke. 
Perhaps you'll be kind enough to tell me 
who I am? I shall have to send for my 
things, you know, and should like to give 
the right name. Your house, indeed ! I'll let 
you know it's my house before the day is 
out." 

Then the voices grew less loud, for the 
men were in the outer hall, and it was as 
much as the frightened women could do to 
catch the subsequent dialogue. 

" You're a humbug, an impostor, a jail- 
bird, I believe," cried the exasperated Squire. 
"I have half a mind to commit you to 
prison." 
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" Prison ! That's where you'll have to go 
yourself, my buck, if you can't pay up." 

The rest of the sentence was cut oflF by the 
slamming of the front door, doubtless on Mr. 
Frank's retreg^ting figure, and the Squire's 
footsteps were heard approaching the room. 

" There," cried he, throwing open the door 
excitedly, " I've done it ! I had not the 
patience to wait for Pascoe, my dear. I've 
turned the scoundrel out of the house." 

" Oh, John ! How could you be so pre- 
cipitate? When you may be wrong, too, 
after all." 

" Wrong ? What as to his being an im- 
postor ? How can I be wrong ? He didn't 
know his grandfather's picture. I taunted 
him with that just now, and he answered, 
' What of that, when it needs a wise child to 
know his own father ? ' That is mere impu- 
dence ; it is not the answer of a man who 
defends himself from an unjust accusation. 
Then what do you think of this ? He did 
not know his mother's maiden name — didn't 
know she was a Fortescue. How could a 
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man whose mother was a Fortescue ever 
forget it ? Curse him, he's gone, or I'd half 
a mind to give him in charge to the police." 

"Oh, pray don't do that," pleaded Mrs. 
Wylder. "Blood is thicker than water. I 
mean, after all, one's nephew is one's nephew 
— ^no, I don't mean that either. Oh, what a 
shocking state of things ! " And the poor 
lady rocked herself sideways in her chair, to 
the still greater confusion of her reasoning 
faculties. 

"Did you have any quarrel with him, 
papa ? " inquired Grace. Her face was very 
pale. Thanks to what Helen had said to her, 
she understood the full gravity of the situa- 
tion, and its possible consequences. 

" Well, no particular quarrel. I expressed 
pretty strongly my doubt of his being Frank 
Wylder, and that he resented very vehe- 
mently." 

" If he is really your nephew, one can 
scarcely wonder at his resenting the doubt, 
Mr. Wylder," observed Helen, gently. 

" Of course not, you little booby," returned 
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the Squire, sharply ; " but I am quite sure 
he isn't." 

" But if he is not Frank, the question is 
who is he ? " exclaimed Mrs. Wylder. " Good 
heavens ! he's coming back again." 

And indeed there was a loud and somewhat 
impatient summons at the front door bell. 
They all listened intently, and the Squire 
took up the poker — the polished steel one — 
which, perhaps, was destined for the purpose 
he had in his mind, since it had no other 
raison (Teire; but, notwithstanding his atti- 
tude of determination, it was a great relief to 
his mind when Giles announced the Vicar 
and Mr. Pascoe. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



OPINION IS DIVIDED. 



The fact was, the lawyer had fallen in with 
Mr. Turton at Westhaven, and having already 
received Mr. Wylder's message, had so im- 
pressed the Vicar with the sense of its 
importance that he had given up the ad- 
ministration of justice for that day, and 
ridden back at once with Mr. Pascoe to 
Craglands. 

" Why, you must have met the villain at 
the gate ! " was the Squire's first exclamation. 
" He has only this instant left the house." 

" We have seen no villain, unless it was 
Mother Rideout," answered the Vicar. 

" Then he has climbed over the wall, like a 
thief in the night," cried the Squire. 
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"Oh, my dear Vicar, my dear Mr. Pascoe!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Wylder, half hysterically; 
" I'm so glad you're come." 

" You are very good, if I may speak for 
self and friend," said the lawyer, unwinding 
a large woollen comforter, and disclosing a 
broad, brown face, with good humoured eyes 
by no means deficient in intelligence, but of 
a steadfast cast. His movements were slow 
and his manner very deliberate. " And who 
is the villain at your gate and the thief on 
your wall, Wylder ? " 

'^ Why, my nephew, of course ; that is, the 
man who was pretending to be my nephew, 
and whom I have just turned out of doors. 
I wrote to you all about it this morning." 

"You said you had your doubts, and 
begged me to come over to solve them ; but 
it seems you've done it." 

" I hope you haven't * been, and gone, and 
done it,' as we say in Monksbourne, when we 
have made a mistake," observed the Yicar, 
gravely. 

"Mistake? How could I be mistaken? 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



OPINION IS DIVIDED. 



The fact was, the lawyer had fallen in with 
Mr. Turton at Westhaven, and having already 
received Mr. Wylder's message, had so im- 
pressed the Vicar with the sense of its 
importance that he had given up the ad- 
ministration of justice for that day, and 
ridden back at once with Mr. Pascoe to 
Craglands. 

" Why, you must have met the villain at 
the gate ! " was the Squire's first exclamation. 
" He has only this instant left the house." 

" We have seen no villain, unless it was 
Mother Rideout," answered the Vicar. 

" Then he has climbed over the wall, like a 
thief in the night," cried the Squire. 
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" I thought the poor young man would have 
killed himself with his knife at meals." 

" Meals ! Why, how many meals did he 
have here ? " asked the lawyer. " I thought 
he only came this morning. Would you 
mind telling us the brief, but apparently 
voluptuous, career of this young person 
while at Craglands, from first to last." 

" Well, first the girls met him," said Mr. 
Wylder, " and brought him here. He left 
the fly he had come in from Westhaven, 
claimed acquaintance with them — curse his 
impudence! — and came home with them 
across the fields. I felt there was some- 
thing wrong the moment I set eyes on 
him." 

The Vicar shook his head. It was evident 
that he mistrusted that first impression. 
The lawyer nodded, by no means in assent, 
but only as a signal to go on. 

" Well, then he eat like a pig at breakfast, 
and talked about Miss Margaret Neil — his 
old love, you know — in a manner that made 
one's toe itch to kick him. Told us he didn't 
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intend to marry her because she had got 
too old." 

" Brute ! " said the Vicar. 

"Coarse — certainly coarse," allowed the 
lawyer; "but showing resolution of character." 

" Character ! The man's a jail-bird, that's 
my opinion," exclaimed the Squire, somewhat 
inconsequently ; but he was eager to get on 
with his story. " However, my wife sug- 
gested that he would like to wash his hands 
(a thing, I am sure, he would never have 
thought of himself), and told him that the 
Blue Room had been got ready for him. 
Now, here's the point — you know the Blue 
Room, Pascoe ? " 

" Of course I do." 

"Well, he didn't. I purposely made him 
lead the way, and he passed by it. It was 
the room he used — that is, Frank Wylder 
used — to sleep in himself, and has been 
called the Blue Room time out of mind. 
That's one point. In the hall, yonder, is 
a portrait of my father, Frank's grand- 
father. I purposely drew his attention to 
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it. ^ You never saw him,' I said, * did you, 
Frank ? ' " 

" * No,' lie said, * not as I remember' (fancy, 
* as I remember ') ; * who is it ? ' Now, 
although Frank never knew his grandfather, 
he must have known who the picture was 
meant for. That and the Blue Eoom, joined 
to all that had come before, settled the 
matter in my mind, and I sent off at once 
for you, Pascoe." 

" Yes. I wish, however, you had not sent 
this young fellow off at once," mused the 
lawyer. " Was there anything else that led 
you to believe he was an impostor ? " 

" Lots of things. He volunteered to walk 
round the grounds, and showed himself 
ignorant of many matters that he must have 
known, if he had been the man he pretended 
to be." 

" What things ? " 

" Well, things in general." 

" Were there any things in particular that 
he did know ? " inquired Mr. Pascoe. 

"Well, yes, there were," admitted the 
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Squire; and he mentioned how the young 
man had pointed out the initials on the 
beech tree and the little cellar in the tool- 
house, of the existence of which the present 
household at Craglands were actually un- 
aware. 

" He seems to have known the outside of 
the house better than the inside," observed 
the Vicar. 

"A very judicious observation," said the 
lawyer, approvingly. " Was there anything 
else, Wylder ? " 

"I should think there was. There was 
this — which finally put me out of all patience 
with him, and made me turn him out of 
doors neck and crop — we were talking at 
luncheon together about family matters, and 
he absolutely did not know that his own 
mother's maiden name was Fortescue. What 
do you think of that ? " 

" Well, upon my life, just at this moment," 
said Mr. Pascoe, in his slow methodical way, 
"I can't call to mind what my mother's 
maiden name was." 
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" But, then, your mother was not a For- 
tescue," observed the Squire, with a touch 
of pride. 

"No, it wasn't Fortescue," returned the 
lawyer, quite unconscious of the other's 
meaning, " Ah, I've got it — it was Meakin." 

"There, you see, you have remembered 
it," exclaimed the Squire, triumphantly. 

" Yes ; but I have not been on a desert 
island for ten years." 

" All the better — I mean, all the more 
likely in that case that you should have 
remembered it," put in the Squire, quickly. 
" You would have had nothing else to think 
about." 

" Nothing to think about except one's 
mother's maiden name," said the lawyer, 
doubtfully. "That's not mentioned in 
' Robinson Crusoe.' " 

" I think it's queer, though, taken in con- 
nection with the Blue Room and the picture," 
said the Vicar. " I should like to hear the 
impression left on the minds of the 

ladies.'' 

I. u 3 
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" Well," returned Mrs. Wylder, nervously, 
" I had much rather not give any opinion. 
The young man was very civil to me — called 
me ' Aunt,' which would have been surely 
a great liberty if he had not been my 
nephew. Then he's dark enough for any 
Wylder; and I don't think he has a very 
good temper," she added naively, as if that 
were rather a family characteristic, as indeed 
it was. " I should be very sorry to swear 
he was not Frank." 

" Nobody wants you to swear, my dear 

madam, at present," observed the lawyer, 

good-naturedly. " I gather from what you 

say, however, that you, at all events, do not 

think it impossible that he can be your 
nephew." 

"No, indeed, I can't go so far as to say 
I do," said Mrs. Wylder, with an apologetic 
glance at her husband, who snorted con- 
temptuously, but said nothing. 

"And you. Miss Griace, what do you 
say ? " 

" Just as mamma says," answered Grace 
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quietly. " I should not like to swear to this 
man's not being my cousin." 

" But, on the whole, you think he is not 
Frank ? " 

" Yes, I do ! " Then she detailed how he 
had wandered into the schoolroom after 
visiting the servants' rooms, and how he 
had failed to recognize that apartment in 
the cottage painted by Helen, which had 
been the scene of Frank Wylder's rejec- 
tion at the hands of Margaret's mother. 
She also described how Lady Grail had been 
unfavourably impressed by him ; on which 
the Squire observed, " Impressed ! she doesn't 
believe in him any more than I do. Her 
last words to me, as I put her into the 
carriage, were, ^ That that should be Frank 
Wylder seems incredible to me.' " 

" That's important," observed the lawyer, 
who had been making little entries in his 
note-book during his conversation. " Frank 
was a great deal at Lady Grail's, was he not, 
and especially in his later years, before he 
left the country ? " 
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" She was like a mother to him," assented 
the Vicar. 

" Oh, you know all about him, of course," 
remarked Mr. Pascoe. " What a pity you 
had not an opportunity of seeing the yoimg 
man. You have been certainly precipitate, 
Wylder, to say the least of it." 

" Precipitate ! " exclaimed the Squire, with 
an indignation that was perhaps a little 
forced. " Would you keep an impostor in 
your house, with access to your spoons, one 
moment longer than was necessary for your 
own conviction ? " 

" Yes," said the lawyer dryly ; " I would 
have kept him till I had got something to 
ensure his conviction. This man must be 
either, as you have suggested, a downright 
rogue, or he must be Frank Wylder. There 
can be no question of a * mistake,' except on 
your part, in which case it may be a very 



serious one." 



" There is no mistake, as Grace has assured 
you," said the Squire, confidently. " She's 
a girl of observation, and when the minds 
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of a man and of a woman are both at one 
upon a point of this kind, it seems to me 
conclusive." 

" You are father and daughter, however," 
urged Mr. Pascoe, " and your ideas are 
therefore apt to run in the same groove. 
Now, here's Miss Helen, who has not given 
her opinion yet ; what does she think ? " 

"I feel confident he is Frank Wylder," 
said Helen, quietly. 

The Squire " pshawed " contemptuously, 
G-race shook her head with a grave smile, 
and from the rest of the company arose " that 
hushed amaze of hand and eye " which indi- 
cates the extremity of astonishment. Helen's 
announcement was far from being agreeable 
to them, for neither the Vicar nor the lawyer 
derived any satisfaction from the misfortune 
of their common friends ; while they had 
both a high opinion of Helen's sagacity and 
intelligence. 

" Your reasons, my dear young lady ? " 
said Mr. Pascoe, after an impressive silence. 

" I quite agree with what has been said," 
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she began, "about the* brusqueness and ill 
manners of the person we are speaking about ; 
but they are not, 1 hope, the index of his 
character ; in my opinion, and making certain 
allowances — large ones, I admit — for his ex- 
perience, or rather want of experience, of 
the last ten years, I believe him to be no 
worse than a good-natured bear. As to his 
being an impostor, that is, in my judgment, 
incompatible with such rude behaviour. His 
object, if he were not Mr. Wylder's nephew, 
would surely have been to make himself as 
conciliating and pleasant as possible." 

"Then, if a yoimg man comes into my 
house," broke in the Squire, " and calls me 
* Nunky,' and sucks his knife, that shows he 
must be my brother's son, and heir to the 
property." 

" Nay, Wylder," pleaded Mr. Pascoe ; " the 
young lady is speaking on the question of 
probabilities and in connection with mere 
manner. She concludes, of course, that this 
yoimg fellow has brought his proofs, or what 
he would have us believe to be his proofs, in 
his pocket." 
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"He told us that he had the very bank- 
notes still unchanged," said Helen, "which 
his father had given him the day he left 
Craglands, the number of which (as I sup- 
pose) can be easily ascertained." 

" It remains to be seen, however, if they 
are the right notes," observed the Squire, 
irritably. 

"Of course it does, and more's the pity, 
Wylder," said the lawyer gravely, "that 
the examination cannot just now be made. 
Thanks to your precipitation, we shall have 
for the present to fight in the dark ; and, if 
I'm not mistaken, we have a good deal of 
fighting before us, and a very formidable 
foe." 
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